Of this book Bernard Shaw wrote : — 

“ I have read it from cover to cover. It is a righteous piece 
of work ; and I can appreciate it better than most for aU the 
wars since the Crimean have occured in my lifetime.” 

In the opinion of H.G. "Wells 

“ this coolj clear, cleansing book ought to be put into the 
hands of every schoolboy, and especially of every public 
schoolboy and schoolgirl as a supplement and corrective to 
the ordinary history teaching they have experienced.” 

H. G. Wells also described the book in a review as 

“ very timely and wholesome, and in places grimly amusing ; 
a contribution of fundamental value to the spade work that has 
to be done for the foundation of a new and better order in the 
world.” 

Sir Norman Angell, in a review, said : — 

“ For the public to react against folly they must be made 
conscious of the fallacies and illusions by which folly is made 
to appear wisdom. To the unveiling of one such illusion 
Mr. F3rfe has made an interesting and valuable contribution.” 
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58 THE illusion Of national character 

Aat it roped off those who could claim it, as Saint Paul did, 
from the rest of hi:mamty. Saint Paul, indeed, was far 
rnore ready than his fellow-Jews who were not Roman 
citizens to throw down the partitions between different 
groupings ofmankind. Rome spread the idea of universality, 
not that of separatism. 

t< common, it is true, a disposition to class 

barbarians ” as lower in the scale of human values than 
civilized people. TWs was nourished by fear j it was 
rooted, not in any feeling that they were as nations congenit- 
ally inferior, but in the plain fact that they were uncivilized 
and dangerous. When they chose to come into line, to 
adopt orderly habits, to live by industry instead of 
marauding, to cease warring upon civilization and contribute 
to its common defence, they were welcomed ; after a period 
of ttial they were put on an equal footing. The Gauls, the 
British, the Belgm, and the rest were weaned by the Empire 
from a narrow national — or rather, tribal — allegiance to a 
loyalty far wider. They learned to recognize in all men 
possible fellow-citizens, to call none common or unclean. 

The same lesson was taught by the Christian Church, 
though in a sense less tolerant and wise. No prejudice 
had been felt by ^e Romans against Peoples which had 
developed civilizations of their own, however alien these 
might be to the civilization of Rome ; they were treated 
with coimtesy, even accepted as allies. Their religions 
were not interfered with. Aiany of their gods were enrolled 
among the Roman divinities. The Christian Church never 
reached that degree of forbearance. It was not economically 
possible that it should, seeing it had a religion of its own to 
sell. All men were eligible for the benefits it offered, none 
could be considered to exist outside the possibility of 
salvation. But if they neglected to embrace it, if they had 
already a religion which satisfied them, then they were 
denoxmced as infidels, pagans, enemies of the Christian God. 
What this meant was that the Church wished to enrol and 
tax them. 

Still, the influence of Christianity was decidedly opposed 
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No doubt there was grotmd for it. A few of the English did 
behave haughtily (Mr. Dorrit tried hard to). But oriy 
a few. Not more than a very small part of the English 
were haughty. Among the aristocratic even, many 
behaved sensibly, gave no offence. 

The English are credited with a national character so 
persistent that it has endured since the ages of the Crusades. 
Montalembert asserted that “ no nation has changed less 
than the English. Modem England is all to be found in 
germ in the twelfth century.” Another famous French 
author, Taine, said that of all peoples the English \ycre 
“ the most capable of transforming, without recasting, 

themselves.” . _ , , 

Yet a hundred years ago, in Tame s time, in 
Montalembert’s also, the English were accounted to be, 
in the phrase of Emerson, “ of aH men those who stood 
firmest in their shoes,” while in the sixteenth century Pope 
Eugenius IV had stigmatized their “ wavering and unsetded 
lightness,” which was the reputation they men had, as 
other testimonies prove. Camden observed Aat these 
faults marked even the English clergy, who had to be 


disciplined foi love of finery. ^ „ 

In the sixteenth century the Enghsh had the repumtion 
of being heavy drinkers and roysterers ; m the middle of 
the seventeenth visitors from abroad complained of their 
pious formality and aversion from pleasure; later they 
reported that the English Court was more hcentious m its 

amusements than any other. eorrinn The 

Each comment was true— of a certain section. Th 

mass of the nation deserved none 

occupations without going to extremes m any direcuon as 
doesS mass of every nation. All. these masses arc vcp' 
much alike They have no spcaal characters. These 
T^ to be discerned only in a smaU number, not dways *e 
same n^ber; even if the same group is chosen for 
is Hable to change, to take up fresh fashions, to 

^°Tterc°comr moments when nations arc united by 
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A DECEPTION AND A DANGER 

What does the word “ nation ” mean ? To what extent are 
speakers and writers justified in talking of a nation as a person ? . . 
In what sense can a nation be described as having a will, or 
Mtional interests ? . . .Nation is only one of several dozens of 
rich and resonant words which are ordinarily accepted without a 
thought, but which it is essential, if we would think clearly, that 
we should subject to the most searching analysis . — Aldous Huxley 
in “ Ends and Means.” 


As we look back and try to pierce the mists that hide the 
early history of mankind, we can discern dimly an age in 
which the family was the social unit — ^not only the largest, 
but the only one. Each family dwelt apart, was self- 
sufficient, looked on other families as hostile. There was a 
state of constant war between families. 

Then we find famili es displaced as the unit by tribes or 
clans. All who belonged to a tribe, all who greeted each 
other as fellow-clansmen, either were or imagined themselves 
to be descended from ffie same remote ancestors. This, 
they supposed, gave them a character which distinguished 
them alone, which was different fi’om the characters of 
other tribes or clans. That supposition became a barrier 
separating them fi:om outsiders. It thus developed into an 
excuse for murders, massacres, continual fighting, perpettial 
ill-will. 

Within the tribe fighting was discouraged. Families no 
longer fought with one another, no longer believed it to be 
natural, that they should fight. It was natural, however 
so they were taught — that tribes should be in a state of 
incessant enmity. This lasted in the Highlands of Scotland 
until a century and a half ago. It still endures in parts of 
the Balkans, in parts of Africa, in parts of Asia. 
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THE ILLUSION OF NATIONAL CHARACTER 


Among people who are called civilized the tribal stage has 
been for a long time left behind. It was succeeded by the 
national stage. Tribes, dans, septs, combined to form 
nations. No matter what diverse and conflicting elements 
might be brought together in the new unit, the nation, they 
were not to war among themselves. But it was considered 
inevitable, natural, that wars between nations should be 
frequent ; and, in order to keep the fighting spirit keen, 
each nation was encouraged to regard itself as endowed 
with virtues superior to those of the rest. 

This illusion is stiU fostered. The idea that nations 
have differing characters still prevails. It has been one of 
the most dangerous and most potent of the elements making 
for war. It is the most effective hindrance to the next step 
in dvilization, the formation of social units which will 
include many nations, leading eventually to a world 
federation of peoples based on the conception of one common 
humanity, pervading all, excluding none. 

Until that conception supersedes the idea that some 
nations are of worthier descent than others, that their 
characters vary, that they can never live at peace together, 
it will be impossible to puU up the roots of war. It is 
important, therefore, to examine the idea of national 
character, to discover how it arose and why it is maintained, 
to trace its connection with patriotism and ruler-worship, 
to see how completely the theory of the State existing apart 
from the individual is dependent on it. This analysis I 
hope to make, with the object of proving national character 
to be an illusion, and one that is doing great harm in the 
world. 

One part of my task wiU be easy : exposure of the 
commordy accepted view that national characters are 
distinct, homogeneous, weU-defined. _ 

Sir James Frazer has said that every great figure in “^ory 
is “ a harlequin whose parti-coloured costume differs, 
according as you look at him from the front or the back, 
from the right or the left. His friends and his foes behold 
biTTi from opposite sides, and they naturally see only that 
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particular hue of his coat which happens to be turned 
towards them.” 

True as that is of individuals, it is more true of groups, 
especially true of nations There are no qualities, 
which can be said to distinguish a group, such as a club or 
profession, much less a nation. No one would say : 
“ Doctors are rash or cautious,” “ Bricklayers are polite or 
boorish,” “ Members of the Carlton Club are generous or 
stingy.” Yet, while recognizing tliat a small group cannot 
be generalized, almost everybody has until lately taken it 
for granted that the characteristics of a very large group can 
be accurately ascertained and set down. This cannot 
continue. The assumption will not bear analysis. Soon 
it win be numbered among the popular errors and super- 
stitions that have confused and injured mankind. 

By playing upon this folly, rulers have in the past caused 
immeasurable suflfering and ruin. From the time when the 
Hebrews were told by their fanatical, and therefore slightly 
demented, leader Moses that they were a “ chosen race,” 
appointed to wipe out other races and seize their territory, 
the idea that nations have characters and naissions has 
frequently tormented and devastated the world. 

It is an idea which, so far as I can discover, has never been 
examined and analysed. It has been uncridcaUy accepted 
as a fact, though actually it is as much a fiction as the supposed 
flatness of the earth, the supposed travelling of the sun 
aroimd the earth, the separate creation of all forms of life, 
and the differentiation between “ the human and the animal 
kingdoms.” All these beliefs, once universally held, are 
now universally rejected as delusions. 

They were allowed to pass for truth because no one 
challenged them, just as the illusion of national character 
has been given credence for the reason that it has not been 
questioned, dissected, exposed. Hardly one of the 
prominent authors of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries doubted that war was a permanent, unavoidable 
part of the world order. From this they deduced differences 
•between nations, which produced hostility. Certain 
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nations (France and England, Russia and Turkey) they 
regarded as “ natural enemies ” ; thus they attributed to 
conflicting temperaments or ideals among the masses what 
were in fact clashes of material interest among rulers or 
ruling classes. 

This dumb acceptance of evils which we know now to be 
unnecessary, springing only jffom Peoples’ ignorance and 
rulers’ incapacity or guile, makes the books of even the 
ablest and most brilliant writers of the Victorian Age seem 
antiquated. Prof. Karl Pearson, for example, highly 
regarded as teacher and philosopher, laid it down that 
“ Siere is a struggle of race against race, and nation against 
nation,” and that “ a national spirit was wholly good ” if it 
took the form of “ a strong feeling of the importance of 
organizing the nation as a w^hole, of making its social and 
economic conditions such that it is able to do its work in the 
world and meet its fellows TOthout hesitation in the field ” 
(that is, the battle-field) “ or the market.” * 

Nations, it seemed to Karl Pearson, must be “ organized 
wholes in continual struggle with other nations, whether by 
force of arms or by force of trade and other economic 
processes ” ; and this was not a wholly bad thing, since it 
was the “ source of human progress throughout the world’s 
history.” 

Another Pearson (C. H.) about the same period went from 
England to Australia, became Minister of Education in the 
State of Victoria, and after his return wrote a book called 
National Life and Character, which was earnestly discmssed, 
as it deserved to be. He foresaw the advance of Socialism, 
but he did not anticipate any federation of Socialist States 
which would eliminate the risk of war between them. He 
predicted that “ every State will have to be constandy on its 
guard against dismemberment or subjugation.” That 
prediction came true. 

Where his book seems old-fashioned when we read it 
to-day is in the vnriter’s failure to throw his glance forward 

* National Life from the Standpoint of Science, 1901. 
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to a time when there would not any longer be this perpetual 
armed watchfulness, burdensome in its cost and disastrous 
in drawing epergy away from wholesome activities. 

Recent writers have been little more discerning. Prof. 
Ernest Barker, who published in 1927 a book on National 
Character and the Factors in its Formation, did not begin by 
asking whe±er there was such a thing as national character; 
he took it for granted and expected his readers to do the 
same. 

His definition was : — 

National character is the sum of acquired tendencies 
built up by leaders in every sphere of activity, with the 
consent and co-operation, active in some, but more or 
less passive in others, of Ae general community.” 

Prof. Barker does not include inherited tendences, yet these, 
as factors of national character, are proclaimed more 
insistently than elements acquired or implanted by schooling 
and patriotic propaganda. By ignoring them Prof Barker 
showed that he had a clearer understanding of his subject 
±an he set down in the book. But only by inference could 
the reader gather this. 

The thought and emotions of a people can certainly be 
altered by education, by the newspaper Press, by having 
doctrines dinned into their ears. Such alteration may be 
accomplished in a short time. It is not many years since 
the people of the United States believed everyt^g 
American to be, if not perfea, at any rate the best possible. 
That self-complacent attitude has disappeared. 

Within four years from the ending of the first World War 
the British people dropped the shout of “ Make Germany 
pay ” and murmured dislike against France for trying to 
secure payment by invading the Rhur, an ill-advised 
expedient which the English four years earlier would have 
applauded. The French allowed the reactionary elements 
in Army and Church to condemn Dreyfus and to drive 
Zola out of the country. A few years later the French 
honoured Zola as a great lover of truth. The Germans 
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EngSh iS for sins *>■' '»«' of 
SfSSed“' dSaaer wa^ 

of ■ u were stiU in favour 

^ George V won S 
VIIT rLv Scandalized by Edward 

^ dismissed him and set in his place his more 
tractable, conventional brother. p c ms more 

rh^ the English masses remained, in 
^1^0^ Mar, one Fleming’s phrase, “ more than usual 

S’cvf? » ® newspapers that they had 

displayed national character,” had behaved as no other 
people would have done in lilce circumstances. The 
Mwspapep forgot that the German nation let the last 
wonenzoUern emperor go, showing no sign of regret ; that 
me Austrians gave up a most ancient empire without a pang, 
mat me Serbians went about their business as usual when 
meiT king and queen were both murdered ; that the French 
let first a Bourbon and then an Orleanist king depart, 
showmg neither grief nor exultation, while the abdication 
u • j ?P ^ Russias, who had been represented as 

the idol of his subjects, left them indifferent — ^if they were 
not rejoicing.^ All nations, in circumstances more or less 
mike, behave in the same way. They always have done, so 
far back as we possess any records. 

In ^ periods nations, apparently peace-loving and alive 
to their interest, have been turned into yelling mobs by the 
announcement that their rulers have either deliberately 
decided on war or have “stumbled and staggered” into it. 

At once “ the enemy ” is denounced as criminal, lunatic, 
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inhuman. Spy mania develops in persons of kindly 
disposition and fair intelligence traits that are both imbecile 
and ferocious. The most absurd fictions are mistaken for 
facts m ili t ary leaders of mediocre ability are almost 
worshipped. 

Yet there is nothing in human nature which makes it 
more susceptible to foolish and savage incitements than it is 
to appeals calling into play generosity, pity, any of the 
nobler emotions. The enthusiastic crowds which greeted 
President Wilson when he arrived in Europe for the Paris 
Peace Conference were moved by the wise words he had 
spoken, by the honourable conditions which he proposed to 
offer the Germans, by his unlikeness to the other war states- 
men. Admiration was soon checked by his ineptitude in 
the details of diplomacy, his allowing the noble principles 
he had sketched to be concealed by intrigue and chicanery. 
If he had kept to broad issues, refused to be entangled in 
webs of spider-politicians, he could have retained his 
influence and popularity, he could have created an 
atmosphere for his League of Nations in which it might have 
thrived. If nations seldom react to the finer impulses, it is 
because these are so rarely suggested to them. 

Almost always those whose voices reach whole nations 
are self-seekers, ambitious tricksters ; they appeal to the 
worst in their dupes. From the beginnings of history we 
see exactly the same tricks worked by them — ^with exactly 
the same effect. 

Diaators always play up the national idea — for the reason 
that it can find easy lodgment and a welcome in those least 
developed minds which are everywhere in the majority. 
The masses are glad to be told they are better tiban their 
neighbours. 

A hundred years ago any fool could raise a cheer in an 
English public assembly by boasting that “ one Englishman 
can lick three Frenchmen any day.” Hitler roused shouts 
of equal fervour when he bade Germans remember that 
their destiny was to become the greatest of all the nations. 
Mussolini’s appeals to Italians to show themselves “ true 
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descendants of ancient Romans/’ and create a second 
Roman_ empire, were applauded with frenzy. 

Stupid persons used to be (some still are) proud of 
belonging to “ old ” families, proud to be able to trace their 
ancestors back through past ages. This, they thought, 
gave them a claim to deference from fellow-creatures whom 
they despised as inferiors. That form of stupidity has 
been laughed away, but the new form, pride in nationality, 
is equally foolish — and vastly more hannful. 

It has revived in its most imbecile form an old theory of 
the State, one of the many nonsensical doctrinaire theories 
included in Plato’s Republic, that vastly over-rated book. 
Even its author soon ran away from his own monstrous 
conception In later works, especially the Laws, he 
abandoned altogether the notion that an abstraction c^ed 
“ the State ” was of more value than the individuals who 
composed it. Unfortunately the harm was done. 

Despots have in all ages claimed for their machinery of 
suppression an importance far above that of the people 
suppressed. Louis XIV formulated the demand with an 
inefeble mixture of conceit and effrontery, when he 
announced “ V6tat, e’est moi ! ” (I am the State). As late 
as the middle of last century a certain King Charles Albert 
of Piedmont declared : “ The King is the only person 
empowered by God to judge of the fittest means to compass 
the welfare of his subjects, and it is the first duty of a loyal 
subject not to complain.” 

Later absolutists have had their pretensions wrapped 
round with a jargon of pseudo-philosophy. It always 
amounts to the same thing, an attempt to frighten or cozen 
people into regarding as eternal, as worthy of worship and 
sacrifice, a system hastily botched up and likely to be as 
hastily destroyed. 

In its latest forms this theory of the State is bo^d up 
with the supposed “ national characters ” of its victims : 
they are urged to accept it because it is intrinsically Germa^ 
or Italian, or Japanese. They are told that a splendid 
future lies before them if they will regard the State as 
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everything and their own comfort, freedom, happiness, 
lives even, as nothing. Should they refuse, they are 
threatened with extinction. 

Not only wars waged by tyrants for the continuance of 
their rule, but all modem wars have been made possible by 
this delusion. Its effects, far from being weakened by what 
is called the spread of education, have been exhibited this 
century in a more inflamed, irrational form than they ever 
took before. There has grown up a doctrine that there 
must exist permanent hostility between nations which adopt 
the “ totalitarian ” form of govermnent and those which 
hold to democratic methods. 

The 1914-18 War prepared the world for this. In every 
country which fought dining those years the populace 
were taught to consider “ the enemy ” as utterly diflerent, 
and of course utterly inferior to themselves. Exactly the 
same incitements to hatred, exactly the same lies calcvflated 
to excite anger and loathing, were put in circulation on both 
sides. 

Among the troops these had almost no success. Soldiers 
in the fighting line soon saw that they and the men opposed 
to them were in the same boat. They fraternized whenever 
they could, just as Wellington’s soldiers did with the French 
in the Peninsula. The feelings of “ nations in arms ” were 
little different from those of professional forces. 

But among those who saw nothing of the war, among 
women especially (more in the comfortable class than 
the other), among men who stayed at home either from 
disability or inclination, there prevailed a lunatic belief that 
enemy nations were composed of criminals exulting in 
cruelty, people who deserved nothing short of extermination. 
This insanity, provoked by the politicians, made these same 
politicians fearful of listening to reason, even when one of 
themselves (Lord Lansdowne) was bold enough to give it 
expression. 

How artificial aU this insanity was could be shown by 
countless proofs. I will take one only, one that is so 
illuminating as to be sufficient. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
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advantage. The monarch had then no need of any fiction 
to delude his warriors. They fought either because they 
were made or paid to fight. They were not told why. 
If there seemed any doubt of their standing firm, they were 
warned that the enemy would horribly torture and kill them 
should they be taken prisoner. But no pretence could be 
put up that they were fighting against people altogether 
unlike themselves, for among the mercenaries on the other 
side would be in all probability men from their own country, 
speaking their language. 

Let us see, tlien, whence and when the hate motive, based 
on national character, came. 



II 


A HINDRANCE TO THE GOOD LIFE 

We are told that patriotism is the outcome of common ancestry ! 
How absurd ! Look at the North Americans, that strange mingling 
of all the races of the worldj yet they display an American patriotism 
as ]mgo and exclusive as that of Czechs or Hungarians, Turn to 
the Hungarians who are so proud of their Magyar descent — they 
are a mixture of Slavs, Jews, and Magyarized Germans . — Auguste 
Forel, eminent French entomologist. 

The hate motive first came into prominence during the 
wars of religion. Catholics were adjured to regard 
Protestants as enemies of God. Protestant teaching 
represented Catholics as followers of anti-Christ (the Pope). 
By these means even members of the same nation were 
persuaded to massacre one another. 

Then came the era of exaggerated nationalism. This was 
a donsequence of the tyrannies, monarchical and religious, 
which had prevented national development. The French 
Revolution, the uprising of the Greeks against Turkey, of 
the Belgians against Holland, of Italians against Austria, 
the Papacy, and the kingdom of Naples, transformed the 
odium theologicum into mutual hate between nations. The 
method of embittering hostility which priests and presbyters 
had employed was seized by “ liberators,” by tyrants, by 
politicians. The politicians foimd it so effective that they 
have never let it go. 

In some ways they have improved it as a creator of alarm 
and detestation. Children were told at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that Napoleon was an ogre who would 
eat them alive. People of all ages are made to believe in the 
twentieth that other people of their own kind must be feared 
for much more terrifying reasons. No limit can be set to 
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the credulity of the great mass everywhere when such fables 
are related to them. 

This credulity has been a danger, and many times a 
disaster, during the past hundred years. Why did Greville 
write in his Diary that the two men. Delane and Reeve, 
responsible for the policy of The Titnes in 1846, could “at 
any moment set all Europe in a state of excitement and fill 
the great Cabinets and Kings and Ministers with terror or 
rage ” ? He wrote it because The Times could at that period 
m^e the British nation believe almost anything it chose to 
print.^ Fortunately those two men were very carefiil as to 
what it did print. No single newspaper has power like that 
to-day; but, acting together, the Press is able to influence 
the public mind as easily as a piano-player produces 
required notes by pressing down keys. 

A great deal, if not aU, of the trouble which has piled up m 
Europe is the result of people everywhere being taught by 
rulers and newspapers to distrust one another ; to suppose 
that their interests clash, with those of their neighbours; 
to regard those neighbours as inferior, presumptuous, 
unfriendly. All of that teaching is based on the delusion 
that nations have different characters and on forgetfulness 
of the fact that, when w^e speak of “ a country,” we really 
mean the rulers of that coimtry. AU of it is contrary to 
the truth. 

The interest of the mass of mankind is the same every- 
where ; they want shelter and food, clothes and household 
possessions, education, employment, security, leisure, 
recreation. “ They care not what government they live 
under, so as they may plough and go to market,” Sir Arthm 
Haselrig said of the seventeenth-century English. That is 
the nature of men and women at aU periods, whatever country 
they may live in. In every country aU kinds are to be found. 
To imagine that in any coxmtry they are aU of a kind, either 
worse or better coUectively than the men and women in any 
other cmmtry, is ignorant foUy. To suppose that aU the 
people composing a nation have the same virtues, vices, 
prejudices, habits, is to disregard daily experience. 
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It is true the masses, wherever they hve, can be incited by 
rulers and newspapers to consent to ambitions and 
designs of robbery, even to appear enthusiastic about them. 
Butno onewho has studied the creation of public opinion has 
any doubt as to its artificiality. When the old rulers of 
Russia wanted sovereignty over Constantinople, they could 
quote “the desire of the People to see the Cross above the 
Crescent on Saint Sophia ” — ^and get away with it. But 
when Russians were told by their new rulers that this was all 
rubbish, they chased Miliukov out of office as Foreign 
Minister for repeating the old story. 

The British People, under the influence of an intensive 
doorstep campaign by the League of Nations Union, voted 
for collective security. But, when Abyssinia was abandoned 
by all who had guaranteed to protect it and the British 
People were told that this really couldn’t be helped, they 
shrugged their shoulders and said that evidently nothing 
could be done about it. Had there been opportunity for 
another invasion of doorsteps, they could have been induced 
to sign their names to almost anything, not even stopping 
short of war, if their emotions had been engaged. 

President Wilson professed to have American public 
opinion behind his expressed resolve to keep his country 
out of the War. It voted him into office a second time on 
that programme. But as soon as the President decided 
to go in, under pressure from Finance and Big Industry, 
public opinion changed so quickly and completely that 
none who stood out against it could feel their lives or 
liberty safe. 

The same change from eagerness for peace to war-frenzy 
was registered in Japan in 1937- spite of all the efforts 
to stir up hatred against the Chinese, “ the atmosphere in 
the country almost had a pacifist complexion,” wrote Herr 
Gunther Stein, a well-informed observer. 

Then, as the sequel to an “ incident,” now supposed to 
have been planned by the Japanese High Command m 
China, a sudden vigorous blowing-up of public opuuon 
with the bellows of propaganda began, and ‘ the surface 
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atmosphere changed entirely.” A violent w^-hysteria 
attacked the whole of the Press, all political parties, business 
circles, the public in general. 

Little improvement in world conditions can be expected 
while nations are egged onto disHkeand mistrust one another 
and held responsible for all their rulers’ acts and words. If 
newspapers chose to tell their readers that in the experience 
of all who have travelled widely human beings everywhere 
are very much alike, that they have far more in common than 
is crudely supposed, that they are by nature of a fiiendly 
disposition, most of the world’s troubles would begin to 
clear up. 

That is the truth. Even Kipling, nationalist though he 
was, had learned it ; he let it slip out when he wrote 

" For there is neither East nor West, border nor breed nor birth. 
When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from 
the ends of the earth.” 

Maybe it takes a strong man at present to thrust aside the 
delusion that there are many varying orders of humanity, to 
jump the barriers that have been built by imperfect know- 
ledge and silly pride. But, strong or we^, the truth is the 
same for all. Humanity is one. The variations are not of 
order or species. They are produced within each nation by 
surroundings, habits, education, all the influences of family 
and group. 

Buckle, in his vast fragment which was to have been a 
History of Civilization in England^ classified the physical 
agents by which the human race is most powerfully influenced 
imder the heads Climate, Food, Soil, and the general 
Aspect of Nature. Not aU of Buckle’s arguments survive 
analy sis, but the conclusion to which they lead has been 
accepted and reinforced. When, towards the middle of 
last century, a very young child was taken to England from 
Tierra del Fuego, where die natives live in squalor, cultivate 
neither iheir minds nor imaginations, and lack entirely the 
social virtues, and when this child grew up in its English 
home with what Darwin called “ a good intellect and a 
nice disposition,” even men of science were surprised. 
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Nobody possessing the sUghtest knowledge of human 
development would be surprised now. 

It took time for the iniplications of Darwinism to affect 
even the more acute-minded of the generations which 
immediately followed Darwin. Up to the end of the 
nineteenth century, and even beyond that, the notion 
prevailed that it was “ natural ” for h uman beings grouped 
toge^er in different States to be on terms of perpetual 
enmity with one another. 

Unhappily there are even now in most countries few who 
can foresee any other future than this. The mass of us 
continues to imagine vaguely that there exist deeply im- 
planted racial and national characters, and that these divide 
human beings by unbridgeable gulfs. 

^^ny of us like to fancy that our national characters 
derive from ancient ancestry. These people would be 
annoyed or scornful were anyone to assure them that they, 
as individuals, resembled their personal progenitors of 
several himdred, or even one hundred, years ago. They 
would point out that changed conditions of life have 
altered manners, conduct, customs, even mentality. They 
would deny that any man who was exactly like his father or 
grandfather — any woman who thought, felt, acted as her 
mother or grandmother did — could be fully developed or 
entirely normal. Yet these same people try to believe that 
nations have personalities which persist through many 
centuries, notwithstanding the changes that have occured 
in all the departments of their corporate lives. 

They do not attribute a uniform “ character ” to Ae 
members of a club or a society — not even to a club consisting 
of people with the same social standing or the same political 
opinions, not even to a society formed by men and women 
drawn together by a common definite aim. They do not 
imagine that a body of workers on some task — say bridge- 
building or laying a railway — ^whl be alike in their feelings 
or their thoughts. 

The boys at school, the young men at a umversity, may 
have a certain cast imparted to their minds or emotions ; 
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thatistheresultofdeliberateefforttomfiuencetiiem. They 
have “ character ” pumped into them. A few may retaia 
some impress of this throughout life, but nearly all, as soon 
as the pumping ceases, become indistinguishable from the 
mass. 

Football and baseball teams, rowing eights, are very 
closely associated during their training, yet no one expects 
the players to resemble one another in their mental or 
mord qualities. Why should it be supposed that, while 
smaller groups are exempt from character-forming in- 
fluences, bodies so enormous as nations should be moulded 
by them ? 

The absurdity of it is emphasized by the diversity of views 
as to what outstanding national characteristics are. Thus 
one Englishman will pride himself on belonging to tiie 
nation which produced Oliver Cromwell and John Wesley, 
another will exalt the loyalty of Cavaliers and the devotion 
of High Church non-juror clergymen. 

There are Americans who consider Herbert Hoover a 
great man and Woodrow Wilson a crazy idealist, who rate 
Henry Ford and Andrew Carnegie far above Walt Whitman 
and Mark Twain, who would place a film star higher in the 
national roll of honour than E^son or Mr. Justice Holmes. 
Which of these are the “ true Americans ” ? 

One Frenchman calls his national spirit that of Montaigne 
and Voltaire, a second derives it from Saint Louis and the 
famous Jesuits of later date, a third worships “ la ghire ” 
and considers Napoleon the incarnation of the genius of 
the French People. 

There are Germans who point to Goethe as the embodi- 
ment of Teutonicwisdom, cahn, tolerant, wishing well to all; 
other Germans hold that Frederick “ the Great,” faithless 
and rapacious, Bismarck with his policy of Blood and Iron, 
and Hitler, exploiting all brands of malevolent prejudice, 
represent truly their most prominent national traits. 

The ease and rapidity with which nations can be induced 
to drop one “ trait ” and exhibit another show that they 
have no settled, permanent characters. Let me give an 
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example of a change in national sentiment brought about 
m a very short time by the efforts of politicians and Press. 
Up to 1904 most of the English had regarded the French 
witi suspicion, with self-righteous disdain, as immoral, 
nighty, fiivolous. France had been their enemy through- 
out the centuries ; and as for its morals— well, look at Paris ! 
The English had also up to that date considered Germans 
almost as honest, as serious, as home-loving as themselves. 
This was what they were taught. 

Suddenly they were told to reverse their opinions. The 
French, they learned, were a noble folk, sadly misunderstood. 
Look how fond King Edward was of the Parisians, and they 
of him ! As for the Germans, they were trying to steal 
Brito’s trade ; they aimed at building a navy to rival the 
British ; they were a danger, must be very carefully 
watched. If they wanted war , . . 

Almost overnight the English obediently took up these 
new attitudes — ^hostility to Germans, friendliness with the 
French. The ten years’ preparation for war began on both 
sides. 

But with that I am not concerned now. What this proves 
for my present purpose is that nations ready to turn distrust 
into confidence, respect into suspicion, at the bidding of 
their rulers caimot be said to have characters ; and that 
since all nations are so pliable, the idea of national character 
is an absurdity. 

But the belief in national characters is not merely absurd. 
It has a worse aspect. For it makes many people attribute 
to all the individual members of a nation the vices or 
virtues — ^more usually vices — ^which are supposed to be that 
nation’s especial peculiarities. This is a frequent source of 
misunderstanding, hostih'ty, mutual dislike. 

I have heard an American newspaper correspondent, who 
worked in many countries during twenty-five years, say that 
he had friends or acquaintances of fifty-three nationalities, 
all of them, as individuals, kindly, tolerant, civilized. Why, 
asked Webb Miller, do all these people suddenly lose those 
qualities when their nationality is inflamed by fear or anger, 
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when they are told that this or that nation is their enemy ? 

Overnight their friendly disposition drops from them; 
they become suspicious, resentful, eager for massacre. 
Later, they will no doubt be told that it was aU a mistake, no 
one wanted war at that moment, they put their money on 
the wrong horse,* But the harm has been done. 

This coxild not happen if the inhabitants of every country 
looked upon the inhabitants of other countries as fellow 
human beings, all basically alike, separated merely by 
superficial differences. It could not happen but for the 
notion that nationality is the great divider, the barrier that 
cannot be ignored — a notion which is artificial, illusory. 

The belief in national patterns to which all members of 
nations more or less rigidly conform very seldom survives 
personal acquaintance. In the 1914 war Clemenceau said 
he was struck by the fact that nations were not at all as they 
were supposed to be. “ The Englishman was noted for his 
calm, but English soldiers tended to be more hysterical than 
any others, the Americans were supposed to be so quick and 
they were so slow. The French were supposed to be gay 
and they were so solemn,” 

A young French soldier who taught American soldiers 
how to use the French machine-gun told Gertrude Stein, 
the novelist, that to his surprise they understood very 
quickly the mechanics of the gun, “ but their physical 
reaction in using it was very slow, much slower fhan the 
French ; consequently it took more Americans to do any- 
thing than it did Frenchmen, and so of course it was done 
less quickly.” 

Persons who have never spoken to an American may 
imagine that all Americans are boastful, bend all their 
energies to getting rich qiiickly, and speak in an exaggerated 
nasal tone. Vast numbers of people in the United States 
suppose all the EngHsh to be haw-haw half-wits. Let such 
ignorants meet one man or woman who does not behave 
according to their imaginary pattern and they reverse their 


* Lord Salisbury’s expression, in a speech on the Crimean War. 
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notion: they are convinced henceforward that all Americans 
or aU English are like the one they met. 

Only when one has moved freely and for long periods 
among many nationalities does the knowledge come that 
there are no “national character types.” It seems to me that 
the duty of everyone who understands this is to make it 
known, and so to help in removing the most dangerous of 
the myths which in our time prevent the nations from 
settling down to make the best of life. 



Ill 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Geography lies at the root of history . — Emmanuel Kant. 

That people who live tmder the same sky, feel the same 
heat and coldj are subject to the same conditions of existence^ 
have certain characteristics in commonj it would be ridicu- 
lous to deny. 

Those who inhabit tropical lands are indolent, partly 
because exertion is more exhausting in damp heat, partly 
because they have no need to work hard for their food. 
Nature provides them with a minimum of tod. 

Where the climate is mild, dry, sunny, never extremely 
hot or extremely cold, people are industrious, but not need- 
lessly active. They are sociable, because they live mainly 
out of doors and in company. They have not the same 
sentiment of “ home ” which is strong among the 
inhabitants of countries with cold, raw climates which 
drive them indoors to sit round a stove or an open fire. 

These will work hard to keep themselves warm, to force 
from the grudging soil and inclement weather conditions a 
sufficient livelihood. They will also take regular exercise. 
Emile Boutmy, the French writer, rightly attributes to 
the damp chill of the English atmosphere the English 
addiction to games. 

Out-of-door life creates the desire for fine public build- 
ings, large open spaces, communal institutions. Indoor 
life induces attention to the home, multiplication of domestic 
comforts and conveniences, and a corresponding indiffer- 
ence to appearances elsewhere, with a distrust of any depart- 
ure from rigid individualism. 

In excessively cold climates may be foimd populations 
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as lethargic and lazy as those of the tropics. The reason 
for this is that they have little to do during long winters and 
so become constitutionally inactive. 

These climatic traits are not fixed and unalterable. They 
can be overcomcj but not without dfficulty, for they have 
become, in some degree, hereditary. “ Climatic influences 
have affected the germ-plasm and been passed on.” * They 
do not, however, justify belief in “ national character,” 
since they can be modified and even eliminated by change 
of environment. 


Character implies fixed traits, a uniform behaviour. 
Suppose you were to take a man of orderly habits, reasonable 
industry, and pleasant manners out of his usual environment 
and to set him down in entirely different conditions. If he 
became a different man, you would say he had “ no 


character ” to enable him to triumph over circumstances. 

Apply this test to “ national charaaers.” So far as they 
can be said to exist at aU, they will be seen to depend upon 
local influences, social or physical; to be the result of 
particular surroundings. Dr. Johnson, with his usual 
rough good sense, said of the manners of mountaineers 
that they were commonly savage, but were “ rather 
produced by their situation than derived from their ances- 
tors,” Put a moimtaineer into a city. If he does not alter, 
his children certainly will. Change the surroundings ; 
the character is changed also. 

The English who colonized the southern^ part of the 
American continent, so much warmer and moister than the 
northern, developed in a direction different from that tak^ 
by the settlers in New England, New York, and PeMsylv^a. 
They preferred making others work to working themselves. 
They became self-indiflgent, mentally inert. 

It may be objected that they came from different stock, 
that they carried with them to Virginia and the ^roh^ 
the habits and traditions of a govemmg class and a class 
accustomed to obey. That is true. That had somethmg 


* A. C. Haddon, The Races of Men. 
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to do with it. But people drawn from that class who 
setded in the keener atmosphere of the northern part of the 
coimtry worked as hard as anybody. 

Even if the objection had to be allowed^ it would serve as 
proof of my assertion that national character is an illusion. 
The settlers were all English. Why were they then so 
unlike among themselves ? The answer is that different 
influences produce different characters. Within a nation 
there are many different influences ; consequently there 
are many different characters. 

Should certain influences be very strong and very evenly 
distributed^ they may affect the bulk of a population. 
The soft climate of southern Ireland, plus the authority 
exercised by priests, makes the Irish inactive, unbusiness- 
like, procrastinating, irresolute. As settlers in Canada, 
Australia, the United States, they are energetic, enterprising, 
hard workers, capable business men. 

Englishmen in many parts of Africa are liable to lose the 
habits induced by the climate of England and the discipline 
of public opinion. Many Americans who live in the softer 
cli^te of England throw off the frame of mind which 
America aims at fashioning, and become “ more English 
than the English themselves ” in their acceptance of 
inequality, deference to titles, the class system, hereditary 
nght to wealth and privilege. 

The Dutch in South Africa have nothing in common 
with the Dutch in Holland. They took witii them from 
their native land a tradition of intense cleanliness, of house- 
hold nearness and order. Settling in a county where 
water is scarce, they could not be continually washing either 
themselves or the floors. On their long waggon-treks, in 
search of soil to settle on, they lost also the house-pride 
that is so strong in Holland. The liking for society, 
natural to the inhabitants of a small, thickly-populated 
State, the Boers exchanged for that love of solitude which 
is usually foimd in people who live in an undeveloped 
empty coimtry at a great distance from one another. If 
they could see on the horizon another farmer’s smoke, they 
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: complained of overcrowding ! Put in a position which 
enabled them to treat the natives as they pleased, many of 
them became brutal to a degree which was utterly foreign 
: to, and which painfully shocked, the kindly people of 
Holland. Olive Schreiner, a Boer herself, was revolted by 
it. 

} Emigrants who carry with them the same formative 
j influences that have veneered the surface of their nation 
1 into what can be mistaken for “ national character ” remain 
1 as they were in their own country. The French Canadians 
; present an interesting case of arrested development. 
Religious teaching which amounts to terrorism has kept 
them in the seventeenth century. While the French in 
France have changed completely since that epoch, the 
French in Canada have alteied very little. Yet in the 
United States those who have escaped from the fears and 
fetters of priestcraft very quickly lose their antiquated 
outlook. 

It is in the United States that we find the strongest 
disproof of the theory of inborn national characters. There 
men and women from all nations become indistinguishable 
as soon as they can speak the English language in the 
American way. French, Germans, Italians, Scandinavians, 
almost aU stocks become in the second generation American, 
without showing where they came from — ^unless they are 
artificially isolated and prevented from escaping into the 
new atmosphere, the fresh environment. 

Where colonies exist — of Italians, Poles, or Ruthenians, 
for example ; where people from this or that country herd 
together, speak the language they have always spoken, read 
newspapers printed in that language, practise the same 
religion, bow to the authority of the same presbyters or 
priests, they will, in general, be what they were before they 
crossed the ocean — ^provided that the natural conditions 
into which they have removed are not very different from 
those which they left behind them. 

A parallel to the French Canadians is found in ^e 
Southern Appalachian range of barren, rough hiUs running 
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through the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina. Here live people who are the purest F.nglish 
stock in the whole of the United States, They have, like 
Ae French Canadians, kept themselves in isolation, 
nnmtme from the knowledge diat has been acquired since 
they settled there, xmtouched by modem ideas. Am ong 
them flourish Fundamentalism (belief in the verbal 
inspiration, and therefore the literal truth, of the Bible) 
and many other notions that elsewhere have long ago been 
dismissed as nonsensical. They continue to think as their 
ancestors thought in the seventeenth century— because of 
their isolation. 

All who expose themselves freely to the influences of 
their changed surroundings rapidly shake off those which 
moulded them in “ the old country.” They “ become 
American,” and it may be that by doing so they only 
exchange one set of limitations and shibboleths for another. 
Vigorous, even frantic efforts are made to form an American 
national character, but it is impossible to discover what idea 
of this character is in the minds even of those who are making 
the efforts. Some relate it to Abraham Lincoln, others to 
Stephen Decamr (“ My country, right or wrong ”). 
Principles supposed to be “inherent in the American 
character ” are trampled on openly and daily. 

“ It is by the goodness of God,” wrote Mark Twain, 
“ that we have in oiur cotmtry those three imspeakably 
precious things : freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, 
and the prudence never to practise either of them.” 

The American nation is, therefore, accused of being 
hypocritical. Unjustly accused, for the number who parade 
the first two of these “ precious things ” is small. Many 
profess their distrust of them — even contempt for them. 
The great mass do not think about them. 

In one thing Americans of the Northern States from 
Massachusetts to Nevada tend to be alike — in their abound- 
ing vigour, their optimism, their readiness to make experi- 
ments in any direction. This is the result of the brisk, 
invigorating air they breathe. In the State of Maine the 
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climate is so severe as to diminisli energy. In the South 
vigour is kept down by moist heat. The States bordering 
the Pacific are subject to conditions less enervating, but 
not conducive to great activity. San Francisco has in its 
population a large element which overcomes that tendency ; 
Seattle also. Most of the inhabitants of the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California live at a lower pressure 
and with less intensity than their Eastern fellow-citizens. 

In almost all European countries there is a recognized 
and well-marked difference between the people in the north 
and the people in the south. Prussians are more forceful 
than Bavarians, Milanese more energetic than Neapolitans, 
Yorkshiremen more pushing than the men of Sussex, Kent, 
or Hampshire. Normans, Bretons, and the small farmers 
of the Marne country work harder than the Gascons and 
the Proven9ales. The Basques of Spain are tougher, 
sturdier,- than the Sevillians ; the miners of the Asturias 
endure ton that would annihilate the far less robust dwellers 
on the Mediterranean coast. In coimtries which have a 
uniform climate no such distinctions exist. 

“ Geography lies at the root of history.” If Ireland had 
been three thousand miles distant from England, the Irish 
would have won their freedom to govern Aemselves 
without great difiiculty. Had the American colonies of 
England been within a few hours’ steaming of English ports, 
as Ireland is, they would not have been allowed to break 
away and to proclaim the independent sovereignty of Ae 
United States. They would be part of the British Empire. 

The power and splendour of Venice were due, not to the 
ambitious pride of the Doges or the Coimdl of State, but to 
the location of the city of the canals ; it was exactly^ the 
right position for a trading centre between the Mediter- 
ranean and the East. England owed to the same good 
fortune its rise from the status of a second-class European 
Power. The discovery of America, the shifting of trade 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, made the English 
rich, gave them a commanding place among the nations. 
Already they had perforce established themselves as seamen. 
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The small area of their island drove them on to the water. 
Their soil was not naturally rich, a great part of it fit only 
for cattle and sheep-grazing. They became fishers, 
traders, colonizers ; and were thus ready to take up the 
opportunity chance threw in their way when commerce 
between Europe and America began. 

Between the populations of North America and South 
America there is a wide difference. This was explained 
by Gustave Le Bon (a clever Frenchman, already quoted, 
who poptilarized psychological theories which he did not 
thoroughly understand) as being due entirely to “ differences 
of character.” . That the South American Republics were 
“ perpetually the victims of the bloodiest anarchy,” and that 
*' in spite of the amazing riches in their soil, they sank one 
after the other into ruin, bankruptcy, and despotism,” he 
attributed to inherent contrasts in the mental and moral 
make-up of their inhabitants and those of the United States.* 

Le Bon overlooked the difference in climate between the 
northern States of the Union and the South American 
countries. He was apparently not aware that in the south- 
ern States, where the climate is more like that of the coast of 
South America, on which for the most part the cities stand, 
conditions were at one time not unlike those of Latin 
America. He also faffed to allow for the extreme rarity in 
that part of the continent of politicians both honest and 
capable. 

The Spaniards, it is true, not only caused degeneration 
of the native Indians, but produced a half-breed elernent in 
the population which is one of the most unfortunate results 
of crossing colotu: with white yet known. Still, there is 
little doubt that, if the government of the South American 
Republics had been taken in hand by men of the cahbre of 
Washington, Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Abrah^ 
Lincoln, their history would have been far less lurid. 
Even the rule of Porfirio Diaz, corrupt and murderous 
though it was, kept order in Mexico for a quarter of a century ; 

* L’Evolution Psychologiqitt des Peuples. 
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and, after the series of revolutions which followed his 
expulsion, the country settled down again under a firm and 
capable government. 

The frequent upheavals in South America were not a 
consequence of popular character. The mass of the people 
had no taste for conspiracies and coups d’etat. All they 
wanted was to be left alone as far as possible and permitted 
to get what they could out of life. Financial greed and lust 
for power consumed the politicians who preyed upon them. 
An imceasing fight raged between the Ins and the Outs, 
with biillets instead of ballots and sword-strokes for 
speeches. The world, as usual, attributed to nations the 
character of a small section, assuming that the acts and 
words of leaders represented the sentiments and desires of 
the community. Hardly ever is that so. 

Le Bon went so far as to assert that national insfitutions 
and governments were derived always from national 
character. They were “ products of race.” Yet in another 
book. La Foule (The Crowd), he proved that these products 
altered, that nations changed their political and religious 
beliefs frequently ! 

Among the proofs of this he laid stress on the history of 
the French between 1790 and 1820. From being monarch- 
ical they became revolutionary, then imperialist, then 
monarchical again. From Catholicism they swung over to 
Atheism, then to Deism, then back to Catholicism. 

Had he traced further the development of Freiich 
“ character,” Le Bon would have exhibited them (fropping 
absolute monarchy for constitutional, then submitting to 
a dictator for twenty years, then settling down under 
republican government. He would also have recorded 
the weakening of that attachment to the Church, which 
seemed to him to grow more devoted than ever when the 
Bourbons were restored after the final defeat of Napoleon. 

That was a misconception of history. All that happened 
in the twenties of the nineteenth century was that me Church 
regained a good deal of its power under Louis XVIII and 
Charles X, while it also became fashionable to praense 
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religion. There were still as many Atheists as there had 
been in the early seventeen-ninetieSj just as during the 
ascendancy of Atheism the number of Catholics remained 
about the same. In one period the Atheists got the upper 
hand ; in the other the Catholics had it. That was all. 
When Robespierre declared the existence of a Supreme 
Being, it was safer to be on his side. When the bishops 
began to be powerful again, it was wiser not to offend them. 

To maintain, as Le Bon did, that 

“ Peoples are guided in the main by the genius of their 
race — ^that is, by the inherited residue of qualities, of 
which the genius is the sum total,” 

seems like standing the facts on their heads. There is, 
to begin with, no such definite classification as “race” 
known to ethnologists. Further, did Le Bon hold that 
“ the genius of the French ” made them religious or not ? 
That he never made clear. 

Contradictions arose also when he tried to associate the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxons, both in Britain and the United 
States, with personal freedom. How did the press-gangs 
which forcibly seized men for naval service fit in with that 
characteristic ? Did the American character change when 
Prohibition was adopted, and then change again to repeal 
it ? How can the English and Australian liquor licensing 
regulations, and the fixing of hours during which liquor may 
be sold, be said to derive from the supposed English 
impatience of restraint ? 

In each case the wishes or plans of a section have prevailed 
over the inert opposition of the mass. When the first 
British Education Act was passed in 1870, there was no 
demand for it among the mass of the nation. Had it been 
submitted to a special vote, and had there been vehement 
organized opposition, it would almost certainly have been 
defeated. 

When institutions have existed for a long time and have 
become integral features in the life of a nation, they appear 
to be reflections of a national attitude of mind. TTiat they 
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are not is indicated by the case with which they can be 
superseded by other institutions. 

When Arthur Young travelled through France shortly 
before the Revolution, the French people appeared to him 
to be devoted to the institution of monarchy. Nothing 
would have surprised him more than to be told that within 
a few years it would be abolished and a king beheaded. 

In Russia during the 1914-18 War there was a confident 
belief that as soon as it ended the Tsardom would be 
constitutionalized. Scarcely anybody supposed it would 
be swept away ; not even Lenin anticipated the setting-up 
of a Socialist Republic. 

Had a constitutional system been established the Russian 
people would have accepted it. They would then, 
according to Le Eon’s theory, have displayed a Liberal 
character, as they had, according to the general assumption, 
been temperamentally in favour of absolutism so long as the 
Tsar remained an absolute monarch. 

Now that the Socialist Republic (or rather Union of 
Republics) has lasted for nearly thirty years and become a 
national institudon, the character of the nadon must, if we 
take Le Bon for guide, be supposed to have altered in that 
dirccdon. Yet we know that without Lenin the Bolshevik 
Revoludon would not have happened. Quite possibly 
there would have been a return, for a period at any rate, to 
Tsarist despodsm, which would again have been said to 
“ derive from the Russian character ” ! 

Of nadonal insdtudons, the Bridsh Empire was during 
the nineteenth century the most striking in the world. 
Can it be argued that the Empire was an expression of 
Bridsh nadonal character ? If diat character is interpreted 
as inclining Britons towards colonization, how explain their 
refusal to emigrate as soon as the Unemployment Fund 
and the increase of social services made it possible for them 
to remain at home under conditions less disa^eeablc than 
before ? Or, if it be suggested that an element in the Bridsh 
character is pride in the Empire, we have only to read the 
reproaches which Prof. Sir John Seeley addressed to his 
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countrymen for their “indifference” to “the mighty 
phenomenon of the difiusion of their race and the expansion 
of their State,” * 

No one has ever claimed that during the eighteenth 
century, while the British Empire was being formed, 
the people m Britain were eager for colonid possessions. 
Few of them knew that their country was becoming an 
Imperial Power. The fact did not “ affect their imagi- 
nations or in any degree change their ways of thinking,” f 
Not even the statesmen whose decisions brought this about 
saw clearly what they were doing. Still less did the generals 
who drove off the armies of rivd Powers, 

And when the Empire had been formed, when the imperial 
destiny of the British nation was already a catchword, 
leading statesmen of the mid-nineteenth century spoke of 
colonies as a “ millstone ” and looked forward to ihe time 
when Britain would no longer be burdened with the 
responsibility of guarding and administering possessions 
scattered over the globe. 

The method that was followed in the acquirement of 
those possessions — or rather the absence of method — ^is the 
only one that has ever succeeded. No effort to achieve 
greatness has ever made a nation great. From Alexander 
of Macedon to Napoleon aU conquerors for an hour have 
had their designs checkmated. Empires that have 
substance in them are formed, as Prof. Seeley put it in that 
phrase of his so often quoted, in a fit of absence of mind. 
Deliberate attempts to create them are symptoms of the 
lunacy known as megalomania. Geography decides their 
destinies far mote than conscious striving. 

No wonder the French philosopher Fouillfe in his 
Esquisse Psychologique des Peuples Europeens looked for 
the key to the behaviour of peoples, not in any national 
character formed in the past and handed on from age to age, 
but in their physical surroundngs and, above all, their social 

* The Expansion of England, 1884. 
t Seeley, same work. 
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conditions. In Greece, Venice, England, the social 
conditions were a consequence of physical situation, as they 
are, in greater or less degree, everywhere. 

People who are crowded together will be sociable; 
those who live lonely in the wilds- are morose or shy. City- 
dwellers can do little for themselves, countryfolk are driven 
by necessity to be handy at aU sorts of jobs. A climate 
which has regular seasons encourages planning ahead. 
Weather like that of the British Isles, which is impossible to 
foretell, never the same for more than a few hours and 
seldom seasonable, inclines a population to take things as 
they come and muddle through. 

The effect of mountain ranges on those who live among 
them appears to be depressing, so far as it influences 
intellect and imagination. The ranges not only cut off 
the inhabitants of the valleys from other nations, they divide 
them from each other. Thus there cannot be that daily 
interchange of thought and fancy which develops the mind. 

A vague notion prevails that mountainy peoples are high- 
spirited, poetic. The Swiss disprove Aat. They five 
among the highest peaks in Europe, yet they have thrown 
up no poets, no front rank painters, no novelists or 
dramatists of high distinction. Their political independence 
is attributed sometimes to their proud spirit, but was it not 
rather the result of their practical desire to devote them- 
selves to their own affairs for their own advantage, instead 
of being sacrificed to the ambitions or crazy follies of a 
hereditary ruler ? That desire they were able to realize 
because iheir moimtains made a warlike offensive against 
them very difficult, and defence easy. 

All people, beneath surface differences due to surroimd- 
ings, are alike. The conception that nations are of 
different “ blood ” and were meant to live according to the 
law of the jungle becomes more nonsensical the more 
closely it is viewed. 



IV 


THE FOLLY OF GENERALIZATION 

Nationalityj I have always foimd, is mean; is dishonest; 
is ungenerous ; is incapable of candour ; and, being continually 
besieged with temptations to falsehood, too often ends by becoming 
habitually mendacious . — De Quincey (“ Opium-eater'"), 1821. 

Racial philosophy with its race pride and race preju^ces rots up 
the human personality far more effectively than all the drugs, 
drink, and obscenity in the world . — John Langdon-Davies in “ A 
Short History of the Future." 

The truth seems to be that, whenever we hit upon some 
trait as being peculiar to this or that nation, we find, if we go 
into the matter more deeply, that it is common to many in 
aU nations. If there do happen to be fixed peculiarities 
common to large numbers, they are found in districts where 
there has been little movement of population and where the 
people are clannish in their ways. 

Thus Yorkshire folk are unlike Sussex folk. The Gascon 
of Southern France has little in common with the Norman, 
still less with the Breton. Westphalians in Germany are 
looked on as a separate race. Other Germans say of them 
Mann kann mit einer Westfalen ein Sack Salz essen — imd 
maim kennt ihr noch nicht (Y ou can eat a whole sack of salt 
with a Westphalian — ^that is, enjoy his hospitality over and 
over again — ^without getting to know him). 

Even local character, however, proves as a rule to be 
subject to so many exceptions that it is scarcely more real 
than “ national character.” Yorkshire folk are supposed to 
be shrewdly cautious, yet they figure in the law courts 
firequendy as wild gamblers of the Jimmy White type, and 
as credulous victims of gold-brick sellers. Lowland Scots 
are reputed close with their money, but are often public 
benefactors and generous givers privately. Highlanders 
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have had the name of spendthrifts, braggarts (like Alan 
Breck), hard drinkers. Yet many flourishing businesses in 
Scotland, England, and the United States have been 
founded and built up by clansmen, who have shown too that 
they can be bigoted teetotallers. 

Where local characteristics prevail among large numbers, 
they are seen on examination to be the result of passing 
influences. Thus the slave-owm'ng States in America 
produced a t^e of “ gentleman ” far removed from that of 
the more virile, more independent North— for the obvious 
reason that people who have everything done for them, who 
live on the labour of others, have softer manners, more 
time for the graces of life, and small inclination to husdc. 

In Cornwall and certain other parts of England John 
Wesley’s preaching sank so deeply into the hearts of the 
manud labouring class that they became almost communi- 
ties of saints — for a short time. Once there were heroes in 
Swiss valleys, where Austrian tyranny was harsh ; no 
people could be less heroic than the i^abitants of those 
districts to-day under mild republican rule. 

It is amusing to remember that Austrians, who for a long 
time now have been thought of as charming, easy-going, 
laughter-loving, irresponsible, over-civilized, were until 
after the midSe of the nineteenth century denounced as 
cruel despots. Palmerston considered them “ the greatest 
brutes that ever called themselves by the imdeserved name 
of civilized men ” because of “ their atrocities, their 
unmanl y war waged against Hungarian women and chil- 
dren.” George Meredith’s novels Sandra BeUoni and 
Vittoria show how mid-Victorian England felt about the 
Italians who were fighting for freedom and the Austrians 
who were trying to keep them a subject people. 

Later Italians were execrated — ^for robbing Abyssinians 
of their liberty to govern themselves ; while Austri^s 
enjoyed general good-will. Nevertlieless an Austrian 
Government (that of DoUfiiss) committed against its own 
people the very same “ brutal ” acts which were stigmatized 
by Palmerston in the terms quoted when it was the 
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Hungarians who were being disciplined. Alsoj when 
Nazidom triumphed in Austria, the most brutal crimes 
were committed against Jews and others. 

What conclusion are we to draw from this ? Did the 
Austrian character alter between the middle and the end of 
the nineteenth century ? Did it alter again in the twentieth ? 
No ; this could not have happened, for the nation in 1933 
and again in 1938 was divided against itself. Part of it 
favoured the poKcy of violent repression, the other part was 
victim to that poUcy. We are forced then, to look on 
Palmerston’s abuse as directed p rimari ly against the Austrian 
rulers who ordered atrocities, and in less degree against 
the Austrian nation. 

Likewise we must lay the responsibility for the violent 
repression of a large part of a nation in 1933-4 on Dictator 
DoUfuss and the class, composed of wealthy, land-owning, 
and privileged persons, whose nominee he was. The 
ruffians guilty of cruel and thieving behaviour in 1938 were 
only a section, brutalized by Nazi doctrines and condemned 
by many of their country-people. In neither case could the 
mass of Austrians be held directly responsible for what was 
done in their name. 

Had they been consulted in the nineteenth century as to 
whether the Hxmgarians de mandin g Home Rule should be 
treated as noxious animal s, and had they voted in favour of 
their rulers’ acts, it would still be unfair to blame them 
severely. For humanity in the mass is unhappily always at 
the mercy of glib tongues, voices with a tiuriU in them, 
wild and whirling words. 

What the mass desires — ^let me repeat this ; it is import- 
ant — ^is to gain a living by not too arduous toil, to live in fair 
comfort and without constant painful anxiety as to the 
future, to be as much as possible left alone by officials and 
other uniformed pests. 

To what goes on in the regions whence laws and admims- 
trative orders proceed the mass is incuriously blind and deaf. 
Schools do not teach children how their country is governed. 
Newspapers have more reasons for hiding than for revea l i n g 
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the truth. About home affairs the minds of the masses are 
hazy.^ Now and again they grasp an issue, grow tired of an 
Admimstration, lose patience with a leader. Usually they 
have^ as little imderstanding of economic or political 
conflicts as the Iowa farmers of whom William Jennings 
Bryan used to teU. 

While Bryan was conducting his “sound money” 
campaign, he spoke at a village meeting and mingled with 
his hearers as they went out. He overheard uvo of them 
discussing what he had told them. “ Yes,” said one of them, 
“ I guess he’s right about round money. Square money ’ud 
tear holes in yer pockuts.” 

As to foreign affairs the mind of the mass is not hazy, but 
blanlc. Itahans knew as little about Abyssinia as the 
British did about the Boer Republics when they were 
added to their Empire. What exactly the League of 
Nations had power to do, how it came into being, and 
what collective security might mean, not one in a hundred 
persons could teU in any country except the Scandinavian 
States and Russia, where such things are taught in school. 

Nations are reeds shaken by winds from this or that 
quarter — and not “ thinldng reeds,” as Pascal suggested. 
They appear to give their support to any individual or any 
group that demands it with sufiicient vehemence. They 
take the line of least resistance. The English in the six- 
teenth century were, by order, first Roman Catholic, then 
English Catholic, then Protestant, then Catholic again, 
then Protestant and Catholic mixed, finally Protestant 
solely. As we have seen already, the French in the first 
half of the nineteenth century went through much the same 
kaleidoscope politically — had government by an oligarchy, 
government by a despotic emperor, government by a 
restored Bombon, then Napoleon again, then Bourbons 
again, then an Orleanist king, then a republic, followed by 
twenty years of imperial dictatorship, then a republic 
once more. 

What the mass of people do in all countries is to leave 
themselves in the hands of those who by their vigour. 
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coupled with ability or cunning, push themselves to the 
ftont in national af^s. The mass never want a particular 
kind of leader. They did not want a Cromwell in the 
England of the seventeenth century ; they would have been 
content with Charles I if he had not stupidly made himself 
impossible, justas later on they were content with Charles II, 
who was cunning enough not to let them know what he was 
doing. Nor did the mass in France after the Revolution 
want a Napoleon, but, when he “wangled ’’himself into 
power, they bore his yoke with patience tUl he foolishly 
united all Europe against himself and was thrown out. 

The English are generally credited with an instinct for 
democracy, yet England is the only country where a House 
of Parliament exists on a hereditary — that is, an anti- 
democratic— basis. Whenever we analyse supposed national 
characteristics or see them suddenly tested by events, we 
find them slipping away, discomfiting expectations, giving 
place maybe to wholly opposite behaviour. 

Fifty years ago the national character of the Germans was 
generdly supposed to be intelligent, kindly, peaceable, 
gently patriotic, home-loving, music-loving, studious, 
agreeable. From 1914 to 1919, your life was not safe in 
Britain, France, or the United States if you did not call 
them bloodthirsty savages, cruel, aggressive, unfit to be in 
Europe. From 1933 to 1939 they were poor fish, trembling 
at the nod of pinchbeck despots, enthused by flatulent 
oratory, forced to shout in obedient unison their approval 
of whatever their tyrants might do. Then they became devils 
again. 

Now if a man or woman behaved one day in a pleasant, 

) orderly, sensible manner ; the next day with domineering 
' brutality and pitiless violence ; and on yet another occasion 
seemed cowed, slavish, ludicrously sentimental in some 
moods, in others vengefuUy sadist, you would say of them 
that they had no character, that they were swayed by gusts 
of feeling induced by what they heard or read. I maintain 
that to be the truth about the Germans — and about all 
nations. , 
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All react in the s^e way to certain stimuli— those, for 
example, of war-time. To other excitations some are 
readily susceptible, some not so readily, a few not at all. 
The degree of susceptib^ty depends, not upon innate 
^sposition, but on habits, on circumstances, on the 
mfluence of a small number of strong minds or characters 
opposed to those of the mass. 

It would be impossible to persuade the French to 
experiment with Prohibition, as Americans did, (i) because 
very few of them drink hard liquor, (2) because, for that 
reason, Frenchwomen are not hostile to alcohol, (3) because 
in France, where education is based on logic, neither men 
nor women can see any possible interaction between politics 
and personal habits. 

It would be equally impossible at present to stir up among 
Americans sentiments towards Canadians such as the French 
were taught to harbour against Germans ; but it would be 
easy if Canada were to ^ up, if there should ever be the 
same number of millions of people on each side of the 
International Line. 

Italians responded with docile frenzy to the cry that 
Abyssinian sovereignty must be destroyed. They were 
despised and abused by the rest of the world, the English 
included. Yet only thirty-six years before the English 
themselves were shnelong with similar fury for the exter- 
mination of the Boer Republics, earning the same contempt 
and dislike from other nations. If they are not now in a 
mood for colonial adventure, the reasons are: — 

(a) that their rulers do not want more territory and 
make no attempt to arouse the mood ,■ and 

(b) that, even if the attempt were to be made, it 
would probably fail on account of the efforts of a 
handful of writers and politicians to show how foolish 
and criminal such adventures are. 

A handful of Italian writers free to publish their views 
might have saved Italy from the Abyssinian mfamy, but 
they did not exist in I935 tuore than they existed in 
Britain during the last years of the nineteenth century. 
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Here we come upon the truth that what is called “national 
character ” is the character imparted to a nation by its 
leading men, those whom it follows, obeys, admires. Only 
upon a small proportion does this character have actual 
effect. 

The Italians, until the elevation of Mussolini, were 
regarded by the world as easy-going, pleasure-loving, rather 
stupid, but kindly. Then they were believed to be brutally 
intolerant, efficient in a mechanical fashion, savagely cruel. 
What happened was that elements which can accurately be 
so described were let loose and given encouragement. 
As in Germany, dictatorship relied for its stability mainly 
on the lowest of the population — on men whose delight was 
in bullying, torturing, killin g. 

This is the most appalling injury done to mankind by 
tyrants who disregard all the decencies that civilzation has 
gradually imposed on rulers. They give' a firee hand to 
ruffians whom it is the aim of civilized Governments to 
keep sternly in check. By these criminals nations are 
judged, though they form but a small class and are in no 
real sense representative. 

A comical result of dictatorship in Italy was that many 
Italians showed their respea for Mussolini by trying to 
look like him. There was a distinct Mussolini type. 
It will be seen, not in Italy alone, but in the Italian restaur- 
ants of London, in the Italian quarters of New York and 
other American cities. Waiters and labourers swelled 
themselves out, knitted their brows fiercely. It is possible 
for a leader who can impress himself on plastic imaginations 
to influence not only men’s characters, but also their 
appearance. 

Women’s characters, too, are liable at times to develop in 
certain directions under warmth of admiration for a national 
hero. After the Four Years’ War Mr. Lloyd George 
enjoyed for a short time heroic honours. As “ the man 
who won the war,” he won also the enthusiastic gratitude of 
women ; those who had votes voted almost solidly for his 
.return to power. 
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His electoral victory, gained on the catchwords “ Hang 
the Kaiser ” and “ Make the Germans pay,” had, among 
other results, that of making the world beheve the British 
character to be unforgiving, stupidly revengeful, unwilling 
to face realities, unable to take any but a short-sighted, 
small-minded view. As soon as the influences brought 
into play for the purposes of the election were allowed to die 
down different feelings prevailed. “ Hang the Kaiser ” 
became a joke to everybody (as it always was to Mr. Lloyd 
George). The impossibility of extorting from the Germans 
the grotesquely huge sums demanded was a cause of shrug- 
ged shoulders, not of angry disappointment. 

Here was a perfect illustration of the truth that “ national 
character ” is in reality the reflection of the moods, 
methods, or principles of national leaders. This will be 
discussed, with further illustrations, later on. 
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“ EXTREMELY ARBITRARY ” 

Although between distant peoples the differences may seem so 
great that we mistake them for distinct species, we find on closer 
examination that all seem to merge into one another . — Friedrich 
Blumenbach (1752-1840), founder of scientific anthropology. 

Men who deserve to be called men obey only their reason, but 
they are not French rather than German, they are European, they 
are Chinese, they exist everywhere, and all the truths conceived by 
human reason exist for these universal men. — Lanson, “ Histoire 
de la Litterature Francaise.” 

If it could be proved that any nation had a “ character,” 
if it were noticeable that all who belonged to it displayed 
certain peculiarities of thought, conduct, and emotion, the 
cause would have to be looked for in education. 

Not merely in what schools were teaching, but in the 
methods employed, either in conjuction widi schools or 
outside of them, to plant certain ideas in all young minds, to 
influence immature imaginations, to encourage or check the 
play of developing intelligence. 

That such methods, added to school training, might 
produce a generation of adolescents aU ready to think, act, 
and feel in much the same way is not merely possible. It 
has been done in Russia and in Germany. 

Among Russians and Germans one can say with assurance 
that generations have grown up with an outlook on life 
entirely different from that of their parents. This has been 
accomplished in a very short time by intensive methods of 
forcing into the heads of the young what the rulers wished to 
put there. As adults, they have the same ideas and 
influences sprayed unceasingly over them. If several 
generations were treated in fashion, then a national 
character might be formed, and might persist. No such 
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character has been formed up to now, but it is not 
impossible that this could happen. 

It has happened often that masses of people have been 
induced to fall for short periods of time into certain 
attitudes of mind, to inoculate themselves with certain 
sentiments, to put their imaginations at the service of this or 
that demagogue or warrior. But these have been fleeting 
adventures. 

The Ephesians could not shout for ever “ Great is Diana” 
at the bidding of priests, alarmed for the temple dues 
on which they lived at ease. The Athenians forgot 
Cleon as soon as he had been killed in battle. The Crusades, 
begun with religious fervour, soon degenerated into sordid 
economic warfare. The Himgarians could not remain at 
the emotional level to which Maria Theresa raised them in 
the eighteenth century, any more than the Italians could 
continue throughout the nineteenth to be thrilled by 
Garibaldi’s romanticism and Mazzini’s ideals. 

Often we hear that religion is a potent influence in mould- 
ing “ national character.” It was said to be so in Spain. 
Had this been true Christianity would have gained little 
credit. A recent writer on the Spanish character said that 
Spaniards set beauty above practied use, held “ sentiment to 
be more important than action; honour very often 
more important than success ; love and friendship more 
important than one’s job.” He also stated that both sides 
in the civil war shot prisoners as a matter of course ; this 
was the Spanish tradition ! 

Beauty, sentiment, honour, love, friendship — words, 
words, words ! Helpless fellow-countrymen butchered — 
because it was usual ! And religion alleged to be the chief 
faaor in creating that mentality ! 

Alleged without proof, however. For over large parts of 
Spain the people, as soon as they dared, showed what was 
their feeling towards the Church— a feeling of deep hatred. 

Religions have in some ages produced among their 
sincere adherents certain emotional attitudes, certain states 
of mind. Islam has done this among Arabs and Africans. 
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Thirteentli-century England was affected in this way by the 
Catholic Church. The same efforts had to be made then 
which French and Italian bishops make to-day to stop 
“ appearances of the Blessed Virgin ” from being advertised, 
and local saints from being worshipped and resorted to for 
cures. The Enghsh were reckoned among the most 
faithful of the Church’s sheep. But this supposed “ nation- 
al characteristic ” proved to be no more than the result of 
industrious teaching by a powerful ecclesiastical caste. 
Such teaching being suspended, sanity regained its sway. 

This happened more recently and more strikingly in 
Russia, So long as the Orthodox Church had possession of 
the minds of the peasants, who numbered four-fifths of the 
population, so long as the priest and the policeman repre- 
sented the Tsardom in its two aspects — spiritual and 
secular — so long were the masses induced to believe that 
their earthly and their future happiness depended entirely 
on obedience to the “ Little Father ” and scrupulous 
attention to certain ceremonial observances. 

As soon as they were freed from priestly domination most 
of them gave up the observances, and so behed one of the 
elements in their “ national character ” on which Europe 
outside Russia was generally agreed. They showed that 
they were no more a “ religious ” people than the English 
in the sixteenth century, who, as we have seen, changed 
their faith over and over again in consonance with the 
wishes of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth ; and did not, apparently, mind whether they 
were Protestant or Catholic, Roman or Anglican, subject to 
Papal or monarchical authority, prelatist or Presbjterian, 
any more than they minded whether they were ruled over by 
Danish, Norman, Angevin, Plantagenet, Welsh, Scottish, 
Dutch, or German sovereigns. 

Even after Wesley had instilled into a good many 
English natures a craving for holiness which had been 
entirely absent from Puritanism, religion remained in 
England rather a social — even a political — than a spiritual 
activity. The English have not been, in fact, so religious 
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nation as the French, in spite of the notion, sedulously 
cultivated by certain of the English who like to consider 
their nation the chosen of the Lord, that the French arc 
“ godless.” Even the French Canadians are convinced of 
that ; their priestly teachers know all about Voltaire and the 
Revolution and the separation of Church from State, and 
not much about anything else. 

With the same fervour Austrian priests warned their 
parishioners to beware of the German spirit, the spirit of 
Luther and the Reformation, and so kept the Austrians 
Catholic and careless, lacking those sturdy qualities which 
independence of thought engenders. Yet this was no 
“ national ” trait, since Austrians who freed themselves 
from the yoke of ecclesiasticism displayed these very 
qualities and proved their possession of sound, practical 
ability. 

This same change from slackness to responsibility is seen, 
as I have mentioned before, in Irish people who leave their 
country to settle in the United States, Canada, or South 
Africa and who at the same time refuse to submit longer to 
the authority of the Church (though they may continue to 
attend its services). It is often said of an Irishman in such 
circumstances that he “ changes his character ” ; this 
would be an impossibility if it were fixed in him as an 
inheritance, as an integral part of his personality. What 
is believed by so many to be a failing rooted in nationality is 
thus shown to be no more than a result of teaching directed 
to certain ends. 

If the former explanation were the true one, it would 
follow that an Irish child brought up by foster-parents of 
another nation in another religion, or in none at aU, must be 
in disposition and temperament exactly like the Irish who 
remain in Ireland. We all know by experience that this 
does not happen. Environment is the most powerful 
moulder of individuality. Material conditions shape our 
lives far more than hereditary influence. 

In our own time we have seen effusions of feeling similar 
to those cited, but on a larger scale. Among vast numbers 
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of Russians there was created within twenty years a spirit 
very different from that which was the result of Tsarism— 
a spirit of pride in ownership of the country, a spirit of joy 
in freedom from monarchical and aristocratic despotisin. 
In Germany and Italy there was spread widely among the 
populations a religious faith in the possession of superhuman 
attributes by Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini, with a 
consequent approval of all that they did or said. 

If in these countries the process of manufacturing opinion 
were continued for a hundred, or even fifty years, national 
characters might be produced. Remote as is the likeli- 
hood of that happening, it cannot be ruled out as chimerical. 
But this, which has never occurred yet, would be a totally 
different method of producing national character from that 
which is believed in by so many people at present. 

The prevailing notion is Aat nationd characters are 
derived from remote ancestors ; that the moulds were made 
long ago and are unalterable; and that, by virtue of 
ancestry, entire nations are shaped in them. Although 
this notion is usually credited to the Frenchman Coimt 
Gobineau, and the development of it to the Ulsterman, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlaiu, it is very much older than 
that. Not as a scientific theory, but as a popular hallucin- 
ation. 

The English, for example, when they had become 
powerful at sea, delighted to rec^ their “ Viking ancestors ” 
and to think of themselves as a nation of “ joUy Jack Tars ” 
(although nine out of ten suffered painfully from sea- 
sickness if they ever ventured on the waves which they 
claimed to rule). 

Germans have made a cult of the blond, ruthless Teuton. 
Italians are capable of persuading themselves that they are 
“ the heirs of the ancient Romans.” A prominent 
American, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, has claimed for his 
fellow-countrymen an iimate conservatism, due to the 
“ habits of political thinking of the Anglo-Saxon colonists 
who were the original builders of the nation,” This bold 
assertion, disregarding the feet that four-fifths of the 
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American nation are not in any way connected by descent 
with Anglo-Sffions, dates back to 1908, before the Pro- 
hibition experiment and other startling departures from 
consprvatisni in the United States. But as Dr. Butler 
reprinted it in 1937* it must represent his considered view. 

Ethnologically there is no basis for the fancy that any 
large nation can trace a “pure” descent. Blumenbach 
wrote on this ; — 

“ The varieties of mankind which have been 
accepted by distinguished men have proved extremely 
arbitrary.” 

Friedrich Muller put it more bluntly, when he declared : 
“ Race is an empty phrase, an utter swindle.” Israel 
Zangwill v;as no less emphatic when he pointed out that 
“ the Italians are a medley of aU the races whose slaves 
poured into Rome between 100 B.c. and a.d. 300. 
Turn Time’s kinematograph back far enough, and the 
Germans are found to be French and the French 
Germans — ^indeed, Bismarck, looking at their bodies 
on a batde-field, confessed that there was little 
difference even now.” 

Leroy-Beaulieu came to the same opinion ; — 

“ What nationality among the nations of Europe and 
America is based on race? Is it England with her 
Bretons, Saxons, Danes, and Normans ? Is it France 
with her Cimbri, Gauls, Iberians, Germans, and 
Latins ? Is it Germany where the Teutons have 
interbred in the West with the Celts and in the East 
with the Slavs to such an extent that in many district 
the blue eyes and fair hair of the Germans arc no 
longer to be met with in the majority of the population?” 

Once it was thought possible to divide human beings into 
the short-headed and the long-headed (fcrac/ry-and dolicho- 
cephalic). Now most of them are what is cahed by 
ethnologists “ mesati-cephalous ’’—neither one thing nor 
the other. Since the neolithic period races and nations 
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have intermingled freely. The distinguishing physical 
marks of their original ancestry have disappeared. 

This took a long time. Far more quickly can acquired 
mental habits be discarded. Within fewer Aan a hundred 
years of their being driven from Spain, where they had been 
leaders in all civilizing sciences and arts, the Arabs had 
relapsed into a state of ignorant squalor. The Scandi- 
navians have in the course of little more than a generation 
given up the practices of formal religion. Americans have 
transformed themselves from the most Puritanical into 
the most tolerant of nations — tolerant, that is to say, 
towards religious practices. 

Little wonder that the German writer, Count Kouden- 
hove-Kalergi, should say : — 

“ As soon as one takes up the race question, the 
division of races or the enrolment of a people in this or 
that group, endeavouring to discover principles based 
on anatomy, language, or religion, one encounters more 
and more trouble, confusion, and riddles without 
answer. One meets nothing but dissolving views and 
empty phantoms.” 

Prof. Huizinga, distinguished Dutch philosopher, whose 
reputation is aclmowledged far beyond his oven country, 
sees his way more clearly through the fog of invented 
“ facts ” and illogical reasoning. He says jBatly {In the 
Shadow of To-7norrozo) : — 

“ The belief that character is determined by race 
lacks scientific support. . . . It is uncertain and 
indefinite even when surrounded by the necessary 
reservations.” 

In another part of the same book he wrote : — 

“ From the outset rejected as untenable by genuine 
science, the doctrine of racial superiority h^ carried 
on its existence for half a century in a sphere of 
romantic fancy and sham erudition until political 
circumstances placed it on a pedestal from which it now 
dares to dictate ‘ scientific ’ truths. 

“ The argument of race in cultural conflicts is 
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always self-praise. . . . The motive is always 
exaltatioa of self and kin over others, at the expense 
of others.” 

Each individual man and woman in a nation is moulded 
by influences that are active from birth onwards, even before 
bi^. Groups of individuals subject to the same influences 
will be more or less alike, seldom sufficiently alike to 
justify their being credited with a common character. 
When, like the Appalachians and French Canadians, they 
have had intense pressure applied to them, they do show a 
general resemblance to one another. Those are extreme 
cases. As a rule, diversity triumphs over the thrust of 
circumstances ; no single type is produced. 

It is so rare for all surrounding influences to exert the 
same pressure that for the most part they cancel out; 
or one is perhaps more powerful than all the rest. Family, 
school, companions, business, profession, recreations, pull 
different ways, leaving most men and women without any 
distinct shape, any definable personality. 

Take the members of a farnily who have been brought up 
together, sent to the same schools, treated by their patents 
with equal favour ; can w'e discover in them a “ family 
character ” ? Very seldom. How then is it possible to 
believe that millions of people, brought up in all sorts of 
homes, sent to all sorts of schools, exposed to the impaa of 
all manner of circumstances, can inherit and display a 
“ national character ” ? 

The supposition that they do is largely based, I think, on 
their speaking the same language, and a language foreign to 
others. When we meet Italians or Germans, and hear 
them speak Italian or German, we know what they are ; 
we credit them at once with the character we have learned to 
consider appropriate. If we meet an Italian ora German who 
speaks our own language fluently and correctly, we may 
know from his slight accent that he is a “ foreigner,” 
but 'we cannot place him with any certainty. Even if we 
saw him often and became close friends, we might not be 
able to find out for ourselves, without being told, to what 
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nation he belonged. His “ character ” would not inform 
us. 

We do not hear of the " characters ” of nations which are 
composed of groups speaking different languages. There 
is no illusion of a Swiss “ national character.” French 
Swissj Italian Swissj and German Swiss have their 
own ^stricts, they have not coalesced. Yet Swiss citizens 
from different “ cantons ” get on well enough together and 
feel they have a common interest, without cherishing any 
mystical belief that they are distinct from and superior to 
the citizens of other States. 

Here we find refutation of the theory that language is 
the bar to international comradeship. Nations, it is often 
said, will not give up the notion of their separateness until 
they have adopted some world-speech, ei±er one of the 
three wliich are widely spoken already (English, Russian, 
Spanish) or an invented one, such as Esperanto. 

The Swiss teach us that this is not necessary, although it 
would be of value. They do not all speak the same language. 
They have no common tongue. Yet, because they are 
taught that French-speaking, German-speaking, and 
Italian-speaking Swiss make up the Swiss Republic, they 
accept as fellow-citizens people with whom they cannot 
talk. Difference of language, therefore, need not stand in 
the way of friendly union among all men, any more than 
differences of physical traits which are supposed to indicate 
differences of character. 

That there are certain likenesses still common among the 
people of certain countries is undeniable. It is taken by 
many for proof that there must be mental likenesses as well. 
This requires examination. 

There is a general resemblance among the Japanese, 
and to a less degree among the Chinese. Eskimos are 
almost all of one facial type. In Scandinavia very fair hair 
is common. In South Italy black hair predominates. 
Scottish highlanders who come of &milies that have not 
married out of their distrias or clans are high-cheekboned. 
Arabs are distinguished by aquiline features. Negroes in 
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pa^ of Africa where they have been undisturbed have 
uniformly flat noses and protruding lips. 

These physical peculiarities persist, however, only as 
long as there is no mixture of blood. All the larger 
European nations have mingled so many different stocks 
that tiiey have entirely lost any distinctive physical attributes 
they may once have possessed. In aU their lands diverse 
types are seen ; there is no prevailing cast of countenance, 
bodily appearance, or colour of hair. It is easy to mistake 
Germans for Frenchmen, Italians for English, a Spaniard 
for a Dutchman, a Belgian for a Pole, a Russian for a Swiss. 

Emerson wrote in 1856 after his visit to Europe that 
“ each variety shades down imperceptibly into the rest 
and you cannot draw the line where a race begins or 
ends. Moreover, though we flatter the self-love of men 
and nations by the legends of pure races, all our 
experience is of the gradation and resolution of races, 
and strange resembances meet us everywhere.” * 

Since that was written, movement has become easier, 
more general. The mixture of races has been intensified. 
The “ melting-pot ” method of forming or enlarging nadons 
has more efifectually smoothed out “ nadonal types ” (if any 
have ever existed). 

We are thus forced to conclude that only those nations 
v/hich have remained aloof keep any common physical 
resemblance. 

“ A racial type is but an artificial concept, though 
long continued geographical isolation does tend to 
produce a general u^ormity of appearance.”! 

As soon as races or nations mix freely with others they lose 
that uniformity. This is proved beyond question if we 
look into the persistence of racial types. 

In South Russian and in Poland under the Tsardom, 
when Jews were segregated in certain towns, such as 
Berdeechov, or in certain quarters of cities (Warsaw, for 

* English Traits. 
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example), the hook nose and almond-shaped eye marked 
nearly every one of them, though these facial traits did not 
distinguish them so clearly as did theh dress — a long black 
garment from neck to heels and a flat, shapeless cap. In 
Germany and Austria, where less severe segregation was in 
force, they were not so distinguishable. In France and 
Britain, where they kept to themselves far less, large numbers 
ceased to be of any special Jewish type ; they were merged 
(save in districts where they still preferred to remain 
separate) in the general population. 

Among coloured folk who cease to be “ pure ” negroes 
the same gradual effacement of negro features and hue 
occurs. Villages in the Southern States of America that 
have been left to the black race are inhabited by owners of 
tightly-curling black hair and typical negro features. In 
Harlem, the coloured district of New York, there is no 
distinctive type to be discovered. All shades of colour, all 
descriptions of feature, may be seen. Both Jews and 
negroes retain their original appearance only when they 
persist in holding themselves apart, or when they are pre- 
vented, either by remoteness or human prohibition, from 
mixing with Gentile or white populations. 

It is impossible to doubt, with the experience of the 
United States in view, that Chinese and Japanese are 
equally liable to become merged in surrounding groups. 
Often one notices children in America who faintly suggest 
an Oriental origin. These may in time become as numerous 
as the Americans who show traces of an Indian strain. 

No evidence can prove more clearly the illusion of 
national character, inherent and indestructible, than that 
which jumps up at every step one takes in the United States. 
Yet there we seea fresh illusion of the kind being deliberately 
manufactured. We see marks of nationality being rubbed 
off the children of immigrants and other marks made in 
their place. “ Racial and national traits ” disappear before 
our eyes. Fresh loyalties, a new allegiance, are created to 
take Ae place of the old. 

There is nothing in this to surprise anybody who has 
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given thought to the matter. Physically we are shaped by 
generations of ancestors. Tf all have conformed to one 
type, we are of that type. If our ancestry is varied, we 
cannot be placed in any category. 

Mentally, ninety-nine out of every hundred of us are the 
result of environment. Shakespeare, as usual, contributes 
plain common sense on the matter : — 

“ It is certain that either wise bearing or ignorant 
carriage is caught, as men take diseases, one of 
another.” * 

Early impressions, education, companionship, mould the 
intellects and imaginations of almost everybody. An 
Englishman, an American, a Frenchman, a German, a 
Chinese, who grows up in simple comfort among intelligent 
people accustomed to use their minds, to accept nothing as 
true merely because it is commonly believed — people with 
civilized tastes and agreeable manners — such a man is 
likely to belong to that international society which consists of 
the men and women just described, no matter what their 
nationality may be. 

Bring up another man in a slum, among drunkards and 
wastrels ; sap his bodily strength and weaken his mind by 
insufficient or bad food, mechanical toU, excessive hours, 
leismre spent in foolish, if not vicious, ways ; and, whatever 
“ national charaaer ” he is supposed to possess, he will 
most probably become a criminal or a drifter from bad to 
worse. All people, when they are exposed to the same 
influences, react in much the same way. They are shaped by 
their surroundings. To attribute diversities of conduct 
and character to inherent natural differences is, declared 
John Stuart Mill, “ the most vulgar of all vulgar modes of 
escaping from the consideration of the effects of social and 
moral influences on the human mind.”t 

Seeing that looks are so soon and so strongly niodificd and 
altered by the mingling of races and nations, it is evident 
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that thought and feeling must be changed by the same cause, 
these are far more susceptible to change than physical 
characteristics can ever be. It may take generations to 
transform outward appearances ; opinions, ideals, beliefs, 
can be superseded in a very short time. 


VI 


GROWTH OF THE IDEA 

AU nations are more or less a mixture of races and peoples 
blended together. All of us, be we French, Russians, Germans, 
English, Italians, Spanish, Hungarians, Greeks, Roumanians, or 
Bulgarians, are half-bred, of mixed blood . — Anatole Lcroy- 
Beaulieu, eminent philosophic economist. 

The first distinct appearance in history of the illusion of 
national character is among the Jews of the Old Testament. 
Their priest-kings kept a hold over them by saying they 
were the Chosen Race, chosen by Jah-veh, a blood- 
thirsty, implacable deity, to wipe out the heathen, who 
possessed desirable territories. For their yielding to that 
deception their descendants have suffered ever since. 

Foolish and criminal as we may hold persecution of the 
Jews to be, there is no denying they have in large degree 
invited it by their practice of exaggerated nationahsm. 
Through the ages they have kept themselves apart, have 
held that marriage with Gentiles is sinful, have clung to 
antiquated religious ceremonies, have cultivated a spiritual 
pride, a disdain for the rest of mankind, which are as 
impolitic as they are absurd. 

Owing to persecution, this policy has been maintained as 
a defensive measure. It is a sad vicious circle which 
liberal-minded Jews could break but for the domination of 
orthodox traditionalists. Here is an example. In Soviet 
Russia the disabilities they suffered under the Tsars were 
removed at once. No distinction was made between them 
and the other citizens of the U.S.S.R. Everything 
possible was done to provide them with means of livelihood 
when it became a crime to buy cheap with the object of 
selling at a profit. 

They can attend synagogue if they wish to ; their 
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children can be taught in their vernacular ; where they live 
in groups of familieSj they have their own local govern- 
ment ; they can keep up their peculiar customs and retain 
their separatist culture. 

For ^s many of them were grateful, many disinclined 
to prolong their separatism. But from Jews in general 
outside the U.S.S.R., and from large numbers inside it, 
came resentful complaints : — 

“ The policy of the Soviet Union meets with 
persistent opposition, and even denigration, from the 
world-wide organization of the Zionists, among 
whom the building-up of the ‘national home’ in 
Palestine brooks no rival.” * 

Speaking to the members of a Jewish society in London 
(the Maccabees) I told of a conversation I had with a 
Jewish woman in Moscow. 

“ Times are changed for you,” I said, “ and happily 
changed,” for I recollected the treatment of Jews by the 
Tsardom. 

“ Indeed, yes,” she answered. “ My husband no longer 
thinks of himself as a Jew, but as a man.” 

I felt a v/ave of icy resentment flowing towards me from 
my audience. They hated the idea that Jews should put 
aside their Jewishness. 

People win liking, admiration, in the measure of their 
being “ good misers,” disregarding barriers set up by 
ignorance or prejudice, showing that they recognfre no 
essential differences between human beings, only variations 
due to circumstance. The English were impopular in 
Europe dming part of the nineteenth century because most 
of them who travelled were inclined to assume their ovra 
superiority to “ foreigners.” For the same reason it was 
hard to like Chinese intellectuals educated on the old lines. 

By studying to maintain a Jewish mentality, to preserve 
unaltered Jewish traditions, to keep the Jewish nation 
apart from the other nations, instead of taking a broad out- 
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growth of the idea 

look and being content to form part of the human race, 
the Jews have courted disaster. Their clannishness has 
provoked catastrophe. As an object-lesson in the unhappy 
consequences of deliberately forming and perpetuating a 
“ national character ” the Jews are Exhibit Number One. 

The Greeks had no conception of nationality. It is true 
they called people whose language they did not imderstand 
“ barbarians ” (babblers), but was pardy impatience 
and pardy humotor. Their loyalty was to a city and their 
fellow-citizens. There was no Greek nation. Nor was it 
suggested that the inhabitants of one city were of purer 
blood (if a nonsensical expression may be pardoned) than 
those of others, or that all citizens descended from the same 
stock. The legend of Cadmus, supposed to be the ancestor 
of Athenians, received no practical application, nor was any 
mystic bond believed to unite Spartans or Corinthians, 
Argives or Thebans. Men could change their dtizenship 
and change back again, as Alcibiades did. They might be 
proud of their city’s loveliness, or its success in the Olympic 
games ; of victories won by its army or fleet ; they did not 
boast, so far as we can judge from their literature, of their 
individual value as Athenians, Spartans, and so on. 

Rome, too, began as a city-state and remained so even 
under the Empire. The Republic was open to anyone who 
cared to qualify for membership. If a Roman had been 
congratulated on his innate superiority to all other people, 
by virtue of having been bom in Rome, he would scarcely 
have understood the compliment. He might acknowledge 
the advantages of Roman citizenship — ^under the Empire he 
certainly did that; he might feel that he had a high 
tradition to keep up ; very likely he praised the justice 
administered by the Roman law'-courts, the orderliness of 
the public assemblies, the dignity of the Senate, the 
excellence of the training in arms which the soldiers 
of the Republic received. Later, when the Imperial 
power was a protection to Roman citizens throughout the 
Roman world, the value of that citizenship was enhanced. 
But there still was absent any idea that it conferred merit. 
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to the division of mankind into groups supposed to be 
separated from each other by marked hereditary variations of 
character or temperament. All Christians were of one 
family, with God as the father of all. At no time has so 
large a part of the world been free from that harmful 
supposition of national character as during the Age of Faith. 

Until the sixteenth century the tie uniting aU Christians 
in common fealty to the Pope was stronger than any 
national bond. Throughout Europe the inhabitants of 
different countries knew they were essentially the same. A 
native of any of them could travel through all the rest and 
find identicd ceremonies being performed in all churches, 
exactly the same ceremonies to which he was accustomed at 
home. He wottld be given food and shelter, if he needed 
them, in convents and monasteries whose ways were 
familiar to him. Eveiywhere the institutions of Catholicism 
were those among which he had been brought up. Every- 
where he fotmd that with many whom he met he could 
converse in Latin, the language understood by all who had 
received any kind of education. 

All this weakened the national idea, the delusion that 
people are divided off into groups having little in common. 

IGngs might, for their own purposes, require their armies 
to fight one another. But, after all, fighting was the business 
of soldiers, it never went on for long at a time ; it was 
governed by certain rules which took off the worst of its 
sharp edges. The Hundred Years’ War between England 
and France never reached a high pitch of slaughter, did 
not lay waste great stretches of country, went on in a 
leisurely fashion, with constant long intervals. The horrors 
of the Thirty Years’ War were possible only after the 
break-up of the Church, when men were released from the 
obligations of a common faith and were urged to regard 
their opponents as God’s foes. 

Necessary as the break-up had become, salutary as many 
of its effects were, it had also evil consequences. One of 
these prepared the way for the illusion of national character 
by putting into men’s minds the belief that betsveen 
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Protestants and Catholics there were differences, moral as 
well as intellectual. Nations which adhered to the old 
faith were taught to shudder at the wickedness of those 
which adopted the Reformation. From this it was an easy 
step for nations to believe the worst of their rivals and the 
best of themselves, 

Protestants of fiery zeal took up a Hew-Agag-in-pieces- 
before-the-Lord attitude. Oliver Cromwell, adopting 
Hebrew spirit and phraseology, made the stupid boast that 
the English were “ a people with the stamp of God upon 
them, whose appearance and whose providences were not 
to be outmatched by any story.” 

Conceit led to dreams of conquest. Every war became 
a crusade in which each side denotmced the other as an 
enemy to God and the human race. In spite of the 
endeavomrs of the Roman Empire and the Christian Church 
to kiU it, the belief in distinctive nationality was not dead 
(poisonous weeds have persistent vitality) ; it went into 
cold storage (except among the Jews) imtil both those 
institutions had, one after the other, lost their commanding 
positions in the world. It was brought out again by kings 
who sometimes foxmd it useful to identify their intrigues 
and robberies with supposedly national desires, as they 
had before occasionally identified them with religious 
causes. 

In general monarchs did not find it necessary to do this; 
they could count upon their subjects’ loydty to their 
persons and obedience to their commands. Henry V 
made no pretence that the English were eager for war with 
France. He made war simply in the hope of regaining 
possessions in that coxmtry, which would do the En^sh no 
good whatever. The first time a popular feeling was stirred 
up among the English in favour of war was in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and that was more Protestant than national. Large 
mterests were at hazard among the moneyed few, including 
the Queen and many of her Court, but the people were more 
disturbed by Philip of Spain’s wish to restore the Catholic 
religion in England than allured by the prospect of gams 
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from piracy among Spanish galleons or trade with far-off 
unknown territories. 

At this period what seemed a truly national spirit was 
being created among the population in the Low Countries 
or Netherlands, which are now known as Holland and 
Belgium. 

Phihp at the bidding of the Church was carrying fire and 
sword in the vain hope of stamping out the Protestant mode 
of worship. The savage and, as it seems now to us, lunatic 
conduct of his generals and viceroys clamped almost the 
whole population together in a fierce resistance. P hili p 
was beaten by this rising in mass. The Dutch Republic 
was founded, later to become the Kingdom of Holland. 

Apparently this was a triumph for national character; 
so it might have been represented until this day but for the 
reconquest of Belgium by Spain, which put Belgians back 
in their old Catholic environment. Later they were 
combined with the Dutch in one kingdom, but there was 
soon an angry split which resulted in the breaking away of 
Belgium from Holland and the emergence of a new nation, 
now for the first time called Belgians. 

Did there emerge then a new national character ? How 
otherwise are we to account for the differences bet^veen 
Holland and Belgium which are noticeable when we pass 
from one country to the other ? The easy way is to dismiss 
them offhand as the result of differences between two 
“ national characters.” The Dutch, we may say, arc 
cleaner and tidier, they are more frugal, more house-proud, 
more business-like, and harder at a bargain — because they 
are Dutch ! The Belgians are better-looking, more genial 
as acquaintances, less grasping — ^because they are Belgians 1 

But wait a moment ! There are differences, not only 
between Belgians and Dutch, who formerly were one 
nation, and dierefore ought to have shared one national 
character, but among the Belgians themselves. The 
Flemish-speaking element in Belgium prides itself on being 
distinct from the French-speaking. There^ is friction 
between them, due not at all to their speaking different 
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lan^ageSj but to wbat one side (the Flemish) calls diversity 
of interest, while the other sets it down to self-seeking 
agitators. 

Where is the national character here, then? If the 
reply be made that in a hundred years it has not yet had 
time to form, I must retort that the “national character” 
which is supposed to have beaten Philip of Spain was 
active four centuries back and that the Belgians were 
credited with possessing it as firmly as the Dutch, If 
Belgians have not formed a character of their own, they 
ought to exhibit that of their neighbours and former feUow- 
dtizens. Why don’t they ? 

The answer is plain. It is that French-speaking 
Belgians, Flemings, and Dutch have been imder difierent 
influences and have reacted accordingly. The gloomy and 
austere discipline of Calvinism which is accepted by the 
majority in Holland made men hard at bargams (it had the 
same effect on the Scots), while it also made the women 
industrious and dutiful m -their homes. Rivalry led to the 
prevalence of these qualities among Catholics as well as 
Calvinists. Thus the characteristics known as those of the 
people of Holland were formed. They did not appear with 
the same frequency in Belgium — ^for the reason that the 
population there was very slightly Calvinized. The fiiction 
between the Flemish- and French-speaking sections may 
be accounted for by a feeling among the former that they 
are not on equal terms with the latter, who moreover do not 
conceal their claim to consider themselves the more civilized 
and cultivated. Thus the nation which was welcomed into 
the world by lovers of fireedom in the sixteenth century 
produced no “ national ” character, but is split ioto three 
parts. 

In that century there were also seen the beginnings of the 
South American nations. Spaniards interbred with Indians. 
The resulting strains were neither Spanish nor Indian. All 
can perceive that the Argentines, Chilians, Bolivians, 
Uruguayans are different from both. Plainly perceptible, 
too, is the difference of the Brazilians from Portuguese on 
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the one hand and Indians on the other. Changes as marked 
must have occurred when Saxons mixed with Britons, 
Danes with Brito-Saxons, and Normans with Brito-Saxon- 
Danes, but these date back so far that they have been 
forgotten. 

In the United States the mixture is too varied for anything 
like a distinguishable type to be produced. We can see how 
English folk of the kind who went across tlie Atlantic to 
practise their bleak, intolerant religion were changed 
by the exhilarating climate and the generous soil. We see 
also how the settlers in the South — Cavaliers and churchmen 
— retained their aristocratic manners and country-squire 
habits, for the reason that they created an environment 
which very much resembled what they had left behind, and 
of which the effects were intensified by a languorous climate 
favourable to parasitic growths. 

The retention of this environment and the inter-breeding 
of the old Southern families, which had little social 
commerce with outsiders, kept the Southerners distinct for 
a long time. As soon as they mixed more freely with 
Northerners and people fresh from Europe, they lost the 
characteristics which could not be called “ national ” 
because they belonged only to a part of the nation, but 
which were still considered to be English, though there had 
long ceased to be any likeness between the countrj'- 
squire type in England and that which had developed in 
Virg inia and the Carolinas. Not only did these characteristics 
disappear when family in-breeding became less common ; 
they were shaken off by pure Southern families who moved 
into another environment, went north or west. Only then 
did many of them begin to consider themselves Americans. 
They were still for a time distinguishable from other 
Americans by their softer voices and slightly drawling 
speech ; these soon left them after their surroundings had 
been changed. 

The seventeenth cenmry found the idea of national 
character so little prevalent that no shock, scarcely any 
surprise even, was felt when the English nation split into two 
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factions and engaged in civil war. No appeal seems to 
have been made to love of country as a sentiment which 
should have prevented this. No one suggested (so far as 
I have read) that strife between brothers was hateful to 
God. It was apparendy looked on as natmal that the 
quarrel between King and Parliament should be setded by 
arms. 

This can astonish only those who think that patriotism 
as we know it to-day flourished three hundred years ago. 
It had not at that time been born. Loyalty to the dirone was 
altogether distinct from it ; so was the determination of the 
trading class and the smaller squires to get rid of an outworn 
monarchical system and to substitute the rights of property 
for those of privilege. Neither side took any account of 
the nation as a whole. 

What really gives matter for astonishment is that in the 
popular imagination neither Roundheads nor Cavaliers 
represent even remotely what has come to be known as 
“ the English character.” That character has never been 
held to include either strong imagination or deep religious 
feeling, yet the devotion of one side to the King and of the 
other to Jehovah make the high lights of the story, as ten 
generations of the English have had it related to them. 

The motives of the Puritan leaders are more in keeping 
with the idea that the English are concerned always wi& 
“ the main chance ” and resent any interference with their 
claim to “ do as they please with thek own ” ; but these 
motives are studiously concealed, even repudiated, by 
serious historians as well as by popular writers who attempt 
to combine sympathy for a romantic royal figure with 
respect for the religious fanaticism of those who cut his 
head off. 

That is a modem confusion. No one was betrayed 
into anything like it at the time. The seventeenth 
century was a period of tangled duties, uncertain allegiance, 
- divided loyalty ; the conception of “ country,” which began 
to be familiar in the later half of the eighteenth, scarcely 
affected the struggle. The nobles took up arms in the hope 
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of keeping things as Aey were, preserving aristocratic 
government. The Puritan leaders wanted change in the 
interest of the trading class ; they were determined not to 
be taxed without their consent. Neither made any 
pretence of seeking what would benefit the mass of the 
population, though both were convinced that what would be 
good for themselves must be good for everybody. There 
was no talk of the country’s interest. The idea of “ the 
country,” as it came to be conceived later, did not then exist. 

It came to birth somewhere about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It was a result of the growing size and 
importance of the wealthy middle class. Standing bettveen 
aristocrats and masses, the members of that class may have 
felt they had something in common with both, or else, more 
probably, they saw they could most easily get their own way 
by representing that the whole nation would benefit thereby. 

Chatham was the first statesman to voice the pride of this 
class, its commercial ambitions, its sentimentd desire for 
“ national greatness.” He shared its feelings, his phrases 
lent them dignity and splendour. He gave to the idea of a 
British do mini on over vast far-off territories and populations 
speaking strange tongues a glittering attraction which 
appealed to aristocrats and masses alike. While in France 
the monarch could still declare "UEtat, e’est jiioi” the 
British State already rested on a wider and more stable 
foundation. 

That France was not a person wearing a crown, but a 
res publica, a “ public thing,” a possession shared by all 
Frenchmen, a tradition, an oriflamme, was an idea dating 
only from the Revolutionary era. Nor did it exist in 
Russia until after tlie Revolution. In Spain, in Germany, 
it has not yet been accepted as a reality. In neither of these 
countries has the middle class ever held sway. In Spain, as 
in Tsarist Russia, there have been aristocrats and peasants, 
few others. Hence the Spanish civil wars with their 
appalling cruelties. The German middle class has never 
been political ; it made no attempt to curb the last Kaiser’s 
despotic vagaries ; it failed to make the Republic work 
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efl&cientiyj and so let in Hitlerism with its crudities and 
shams. 

As soon as Chatham had stirred up a sense of nationality, 
the baser sort of politician began to add it to his technique 
of deception. It was found disastrously easy to work up 
frothy indignation and mechanical hatred by playing on 
“ national ” passions. The War of Jenkins’s Ear was an 
example of tMs. Whether the sea-captain lost his ear in a 
scuffle with Spaniards or whether, as was also reported, it 
had been cut off long before in a fight with British revenue 
officers will never be known. Nor did those who shouted 
for “ the vindication of national honour ” care. Walpole 
kept his head, but, like Aberdeen a century later (1854), was 
forced into war by a public opinion deliberately created for 
political ends. Walpole’s prediction that those who rang 
the beUs for joy at tite beginning would be wringing their 
hands before the end was grimly fulfilled. 

Even more deplorable than the lives cut short and the 
material losses suffered was the erection of a fresh barrier 
between the Spanish and English Peoples. Large numbers 
of the latter believed that all Spaniards took delight in 
cruelty ; in Spain the notion prevailed that every English- 
man was bloodthirsty and dishonest. So, earher in the 
seventeenth century, conflicts between Dutch and English 
in the Spice Islands had caused the Dutch to be represented 
in England, according to Macaulay, “ as fiends in human 
shape, lying, robbing, ravishing, murdering, torturing.” 
In Holland, no doubt, the English had the same character. 
The working-up of that anti-Dutch resentment by English 
politicians was due, however, in large part to the annoyance 
they felt at the employment of so many Dutchmen by 
William III ; its origin was more domestic than inter- 
national. Any weapon was snatched up that would serve 
against the l^g and his Bentincks and Gmkells, his 
Zulesteins and Auverquerques. The abuse flung at the 
Dutch had little “patriotic” character. It was less £ 
stimulus to love of country than a move in the political 
game. We may compare it with the prejudice against the 
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Scots Stirred up by the opponents of Lord Bute, favourite 
Minister of George III. 

Far otherwise must we estimate the embittered feeling 
against the French which was first noticeable during those 
long eighteenth-century struggles for the possession of 
Canada and India. There had been nothing to match it 
dining the wars with Louis XIV in the early part of his 
rei^, those wars which were really part of the religious 
series and in which Marlborough won his fame. These 
were regarded as contests which did not much concern the 
nation. They were “ the King’s wars.” The masses had 
little or no idea what was being fought for, nor were the 
aristocrats much wiser. 

Chatham left on the imaginations of aU who heard him, 
and of the far larger number who were told about the effect 
of his speeches, an image of national antagonism. He 
imparted to a great part of his nation the conviction that 
every Englishinan was concerned in securing the far-off 
possessions which the French king also coveted. For the 
first time conquest of oversea territories became popular. 
For the first time a notion prevailed that somehow such 
conquest would benefit the whole population of Britain ; 
that belonging to this population was a fine thing ; and that 
anyone who stood in its way must be considered tlie enemy, 
not only of Britain, but of the entire human race. 

No corresponding patriotism arose among the French 
until later, when Napoleon did for them what Chatham did 
for the English ; he aroused in them exactly the same 
confidence that they were unconquerable, that tlicir aims 
were to benefit humanity, that their foes were foes to 
progress. Napoleon was a disciple of Chatham ; he saw 
what Chatham’s oratory had done for England ; he did as 
much — or more — for France. 

Both were able, partly by the exercise of dominating 
personalities, more largely because of Ae stupidity of the 
masses, to persuade people that wars might bring benefit to 
whole nations. Up to the middle of the eighteenth centuiy 
people had been told it was their duty to fight for God or 
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the King or both. Now they were told that their own 
interest lay in fighting. No longer did rulers assert 
'‘UEtat, c’est moi"’ They cried instead “UEtat, Eest 
vous” And nations believed it. 

So we come to the era of national, distinguished from 
dynastic, wars. So began the cult of national glory. Linked 
with it came the illusion of national character. It was not 
enough that nationality should be based on common 
history, traditions, and carefully inculcated sentiments. 
It was not enough that a nation should have a common 
language. It seemed necessary to invent a blood-tie, a 
common ancestry, hereditary virtues. Thus the concrete 
of national feeling was reinforced by tin girders, masquerad- 
ing as steel. 


VII 


HOW THE ENGLISH HAVE CHANGED 

I can’t believe that the character of one nation is much different 
from that of another, or does not have the same variations. — 
W, H. Auden. 

To the era of national, distinguished from dynastic, 
wars may be traced the first attempts to endow nations 
with distinct individualities, to personify them by allegorical 
figures. 

John Bull, for instance, was a creation of George Ill’s 
timej he had a good deal of the Farmer King in him. 
But neither then, nor in any period since then, has the bluff 
old gentleman in top-boots and country attire represented 
in any way more than a very small part of the English 
people. As Prof. Pollard put it in his History of England, 
“ the conventional stolidity ascribed to John BuB has been 
the least obvious of English characteristics.” 

John Masefield goes farther than this ; he denies that the 
“ national emblem ” has any English traits in him at all. 

“ I have seen many images of John Bull, but none 
showing him as a person who would think, or pray, or 
fight, or be courteous or chivalrous or merciful, or 
practise any art or sing or make love, or do a decent 
day’s work, or have an enlightened idea, or be tolerable 
company under any circumstances whatsoever.” 

The Poet Laureate finds John Bull, not merely not English, 
but not even human ! 

Was Uncle Sam ever typical of the American people ? 
Or Marianne of the French? No; they are as meaningless 
as John Bull. The Germans have never settled on a single 
national figure; they could not decide between the German 
Michael and a fat blonde dame called Germania. Once 
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they were personified by an Austrian with a sweep of black 
hair and a tooth-brush moustache, as they were a generation 
before by a figure cloaked and silver-helmeted, with a 
fixed glare in his gaze and a large Schniirrbart moustache 
comically turned up at the ends. 

As the Italian emblem for a moment stood Mussolini. 
So Napoleon stood during a short epoch for the French. 
But the volcanic Corsican was far from representing vast 
nxunbers of reasoning, peace-loving Frenchmen. Nor did 
his imitator on a sm^ scale in Rome exhibit, .for all his 
melodramatic theatricality, any qualities that could be 
called specially Italian. 

Can we ever say truly that a man is typical of what is 
called “ national character ” ? Nelson is often said to have 
embodied that of the English, raised to a high degree. 
Actually Nelson was not, either in merits or defects, in the 
least like what the English are supposed to be. ' He 
was inordinately vain, tatted at times in a manner foolish 
and offensive, paraded a vulgar mistress, sided with one of 
the worst tyrannies in Emope against its unhappy subjects, 
disobeyed orders in the criticd hour of a battle (though 
with fortunate result). 

Nelson’s reputation as a typical Englishman was due to 
his ability for naval warfare. “ Britannia rules the waves ” ; 
Nelson cleared the enemy off them ; therefore Nelson was 
a “representative Briton.” Haig had also that_ title 
conferred on him, though he was the exact opposite of 
Nelson — ^respectable in private life, serious, modest, 
sensible ; and vastly inferior as a commander-in-chief. 

Milton and Shakespeare, again, were opposites in every- 
thing save the possession of poetical genius. Which was 
the more representative of an English “ character ” ? 
We can ask the same question about Cromwell and 
Clarendon, Bimyan and Buckingham, Samuel Wilberforce 
and John Wilkes, Palmerston and Bright. 

If we seek outstanding types of American character, are 
we to choose Washington or Benjamin Franklin, Lincoln 
or Grant, Nanthaniel Hawthorne or Henry James, William 
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Jennings Bryan or Colonel House ? These pairs had 
scarcely anything in common. Of almost all famous men, 
American or British, or of other nationality, it can be said 
that they were individually imlike any standard figure 
supposed to represent the nations to which they belonged. 

Nor do we discover that the undistinguished arc any 
taier to an imaginary type. There are in every nation 
infinite varieties of temperament and disposition, as there 
are of feature and stature, facial expression and bodily shape. 
If we are ever tempted to say “ That man is a typical . . .” 
whatever it may be, we are pretty certain to discover 
sooner or later some trait which makes our conclusion 
absurd. 

,To this it may be objected that individuals who dificr 
widely from one another act in a similar way when they 
form crowds. That is true, but it does not follow that a 
national character necessarily arises from the behaviour 
of the mass of a nation. 

This might follow if that behaviour could be foreseen, 
if it were consistent, if it sprang from principle or accorded 
with some faith, some theory of the universe. 

What we find, whether we read history or examine 
current happenings, is that national behaviour follows no 
set course, conforms with no set of beliefs or traditions, 
can be twisted in any direction (as I have shown already) 
by skilful manipulations of herd emotion. 

Thus the English, in spite of their professed religious 
“ character ” and in spite of their boast that as “ sportsmen” 
they are generous to beaten foes, have had laid to their 
charge acts so bitterly vindictive as to shock the conscience 
of the world. Such acts, it must be remembered, are not 
committed by nations, but by men who for the time being 
are in charge of national afi&drs. The English, however, 
tolerated the petty harshness of Napoleon’s captiwtj'. 
They wanted after the Crimean War a peace that would 
humiliate Russia (they did not get this ; their statesmen 
were too wise). They approved the 1919 Peace Conference 
plan to crush the Germans under loads of undischargeable 
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and of the chance to ask for a new ball, giving advantage to 
bowlers, after a certain score had been reached. 

Recall the anecdote related by Mr. James Agate about a 
French boxer who proffered a helping hand to an English 
opponent whom he had knocked on to the ropes and who 
was rewarded by “ a vicious blow in the mouth.” “ Si c'est 
comme ca ! ” he said and resigned the fight. 

Now, it will at once be objected : “ You can’t judge a 
nation by isolated incidents like that.” 

To which I reply : “ Exactly. I do not propose to do so. 
Indeed, my whole object in writing this book is to prove 
that it would be absurd to do so. But it is equally absurd to 
judge the nation by isolated incidents of anoAei charaaer.” 

The English in the lump are to-day no more and no less 
“ sportsmanlike ” than other nations. They may once have 
been, because no other nation went in for sport; the 
English had the field to themselves. They still like to 
repeat this legend. It is a legend none the less. 

That a section of the English play games for their own 
sake, and not solely in order to tvin, is true. Such enthus- 
iasts exist also in America, and elsewhere. But nowhere in 
numbers sufficient to make this a national characteristic. 
Indeed, whenever any trait is described as “ national,” 
so many exceptions have to be admitted that the description 
is proved inaccurate. 

Froude spoke of the English preference for “ poetry, 
courage, daring enterprise, resolution, and broad honest 
understanding ” as constituting greatness. Then he went 
on to complain {The Nemesis of Fatih) that the Tractarians, 
who secured a great deal of support for their Oxford 
Movement towards the middle of ffie nineteentli century, 
aimed at substituting for these quahtics “ devotion, 
endurance, humility, self-denial, sanctity, and faith.” 

Whether Froude was right or not in his statement of the 
virtues which the English looked for in great men is more 
than doubtful, seeing that those whom the mass of the 
nation have delighted to honour were such as Dr. 
Sacheverell, John Wilkes, George III, and Horatio 
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Bottomley. But, leaving this aside^ he could not logically 
claim that esteem of these virtues was part of the character 
of the English, while he admitted at the same time that a 
large section of them esteemed others more highly. 

If we say there is so much cruelty to children in England 
that a Society has to be kept up to prevent it, its existence 
is held to prove that the English are not cruel. If they are 
charged with ruining the beauty of thek island, pat comes 
the reply : “ But a large number of us do aU we can to stop 
it.” Should thek fickleness in politics be enlarged on, 
thek tmchanging attitude in foreign afifaks can be put on 
the other side of the account. 

As lately as 1904 a careful observer of British manners 
could report that the aim of Englishmen who had made 
fortunes in commerce was to get out of trade and be 
“ gentlemen.” That was true at the time. It seemed to 
many to be part of the national character. Since then the 
aristocracy has itself taken to business. Young men of 
title work in banks, stockbrokers’ and merchants’ offices ; 
no branch of trade or finance is despised by them. Cabinet 
Ministers turned out of office become Company Dkectors. 
Has the national character altered? No, ckcumstances 
have changed. 

In the nineteenth century there was a quality known as 
“ the English morgue” that haughtmess which ffisagreeably 
marked the behavioiu of aristocrats and thek imitators, 
but on which “ old Fitz ” (Edward FitzGerald, translator 
of Omar Ediayyam) actually dwelt with pleasure when he 
thought of Frederick Tennyson (brother of the poet) 
abroad. This reputation went back as far as Froissart, 
who used the word “ haughty ” to describe the lack of 
affability in the English manner. No gentleman of 
Aquitaine or Gascony could get an appointment in his own 
country (when those regions were xmder English rule): 
the rulers said they were not on a level with them, nor 
fit to associate with them ! 

Of course those whom Froissart called English were 
Normans j yet in later times the same reproach persisted. 
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common fervour^ but these are quickly gone. Nor do they ' 
at such moments display the characteristics usually allotted 
to them. Under the influence of mass emotion I have seen 
the “stolid” English become vriidly excitable, the 
“ mercurial ” French gloomy, the “business-like” Ameri- 
cans foolishly vindictive, the “ kindly ” Germans sadistically 
cruel. Not aU of them, not the greater part even, but | 
enough to make their mood appear “ national.” 

Thus the outburst of “ mafficking,” on the relief of the 
besieged small South African town Alafeking, from which 
this slang term came, affected only a tiny fraction of the . 
English people, while among Nazi stalwarts who enjoyed I 
beating up Jews and killing “ Marxists ” were fotmd only 
the lowest elements of the population of Germany. Yet 
many date from the former incident a change in the 
“ English character,” and it is commonly believed that 
under Hitlerism Germans in general trampled, like maniacs, 
on the idea of human worth. 

Defoe knew his countrymen : he wrote : — 

*' A ‘ true Englishman’s ’ a contradiction. 

In speech an irony, in fact a fiction.” 

Were the “ true Englishmen ” those who fought for 
Charles I or those who fought against him ? Those who 
shouted “ Wilkes and Liberty ” or those who kept the 
choice of Middlesex electors so long out of Parliament ? 
Those who favoured war with the Boer Republics and 
approved annexation, or those who detested the war and a 
few years later warmly supported giving back the conquered 
territories ? 

In “ merry England ” there w'ere Puritans ; pedants also, 
and prigs : we find plenty of them in the drama of that 
time. Under the gloomy sway of the Roundheads cheer- 
fulness kept creeping in. Merriment has never departed 
from the English. Some of them have been always as fond 
of laughter and pleasuring as folks elsewhere. Some of 
them, too, have been susceptible at all times to religious 
levivaiism (Wesley’s, for example ; the Tractarians’, the 
Evangelicals’ ; Moody’s and Sankey’s), just as Florentines 
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were in the time of Savonarola j or Frenchmen who 
rushed to join in St. Louis’s crusade and the attack on the 
Albigemes 5 or Spaniards who gloated over the fiiry of their 
Inquisition, Yet even Dr. Inge rebuts the assertion that 
England is the country of the Bible. He “ regrets to say 
that we do not read our Bibles.” 

•Of other supposed characteristics Dr. Inge disposes 
with equal ease : — 

“ We are told that ‘ England is the country of the 
will ’ — we really take life rather easily. ‘ The English 
are a nation of shopkeepers ’ — we are not close-fisted 
enough to be good shop-keepers. 

“ Our critics, moreover, do not agree. I cannot 
remember any quality that I have not heard attributed 
to my countrymen, except meekness and loquacity.” 

Even these labels the Dean might have found pinned on to 
certain types of Englishmen. If to be meek means, as I 
maintain, to be unassuming, which is the correct translation 
of the word used in the Greek Testament, then meekness 
belongs asa charaaeristictothepIeasantestofEnglisfamen — 
as it does to the pleasantest people everywhere. As for 
flow of language, capacity for and enjoyment of conversation, 
Macaulay and Gladstone are but two of the numberless 
excellent untiring talkers on record as British celebrities, 
while the obscure in England are far more likely to be 
chatterboxes than strong, stem, silent men. 

The English pride themselves on their honesty. “ An 
Englishman’s word is as good as his bond.” There is 
justification for this, though they are not notably more 
honest than others. But how, if we accept the theory of 
“ national character ” formed in past ages and trans- 
mitted &om one generation to another, can we fit it in with 
Charlemagne’s rebuke to English merchants for sellmg 
wares of poor quality and short measure ? That might, if 
it stood alone, be dismissed as the spite of a jealous foreigner. 
But the proceedings of English trade guilds contain proof 
that their members had often to be fined for the oflences 
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named. How could people so little scrupulous hand on 
scrupulosity ? 

That many English poets have been gifted with imagin- 
ative genius is known to students of literature in all lands. 
Yet the English in the lump are credited with a character 
that is unimaginative, stohd, practical. They believe 
themselves to be men of determined purpose, who decide 
on a course and stick to it. Their changes of mind, 
however, are so frequent that on the continent of Europe 
“ perfidious Albion ” is a common reproach, and even 
statesmen who understand the injustice of it complain that 
they never can tell what the English will do next. 

Are the English then to be Set down as a nation of 
hypocrites ? Or shall we say that some of them take one 
view and some another ? The latter seems to me the more 
sensible course. 

Self-righteousness was during the middle part of ±e 
nineteendi century a characteristic of those who claimed, 
and were generally admitted, to represent England— -the 
commercial class, the religious, the leading statesmen, the 
land-owning squires. It was pumped into the nation by 
politicians, pressmen, pulpiteers. Even now traces of it 
linger on. Seventy-five years ago it was rampant. Russell 
LoweU satirized it with a fierceness imusual in his writing. 

“ It’s you’re the sinner alius, she’s the saint ; 

Wat’s good’s all English, ^ that isn’t ain’t ; 

Wat profits her is aUus right and just. 

And, ef you don’t read Scripture so, you must ! ” 

Yet the Englishman Matthew Arnold castigated his middle- 
dass fellow-countrymen for this fault quite as scathingly as 
did the American Lowell. The masses never swallowed 
the doctrine of English supremacy in morals as in trade. 
Nor did the more intelligent members of the classes 
among which it was industriously preached. 

That the preaching had success with the less intelligent 
cannot be denied. Large numbers ofthe English are admitted 
by the well-instructed among them to be convinced of 
their superiority to other nations. This is illustrated by 
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innumerable stories of which that of the small schoolboy’s 
essay is typic^. He wrote ; “ For yes the Germans say ja, 
the Itahans si, the French out. The English alone get it 
right.” Another legend is that of the undergraduate who 
was asked : “ What would you like to be if you weren’t 
English ? ” and who replied at once : “ English.” But 
that small schoolboy and that imdergraduate might be 
found in any nation vaunting its national superiority. Their 
attitude was not specially English. Such complacency is 
universal. 

Thus, while certain characteristics which belong only to 
a section are called “ national,” others which belong to all 
the world are given the same tide. Into the former mistake 
even so international a mind as that of Goethe could fall. 
He judged the English from the young travelling English- 
men whom he saw at Weimar. They were rich, most of 
them were aristocratic. They struck him as being convinced 
that “ they were lords everywhere and the whole world 
belonged to them.” From the particular, Goethe argued 
the general j from the sectional, the national. The English, 
he said, were people who had the courage to be what nature 
had made them. “ There is nothing vitiated, halfway, or 
crooked about them ; such as they are, they are complete 
men.” 

Had Goethe known only such a section of the English as 
we meet in Evelina, or the kind of people to whom Smollett 
might have introduced him ; had he lived among rural 
labourers unable to read or write, subservient to squire and 
parson, or among the city-dwellers who broke out of their 
filthy slums to engage in the Gordon Riots, would he have 
passed the same judgment ? Of course not. _ 

Even when the idea of national character is in reflective 
mood admitted to be an illusion, it often reasserts itself 
under the stress of irritation or the pricking of humour. 

Augustine Birrell wrote wisely in Res Judicatae : — 

“ What is a nation ? It is not blood, it is not birth, 
it is not breeding. A man may have been born at Surat 
and educated at Lausanne, one of his four great-grand- 
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fathers may have been a Dutchmanj one of his four 
great-grandmothers a French refugee, and yet he 
himself may remain, from his cradle in Surat to his 
grave at Singapore, a true-born Englishman, with all 
the Englishman’s fine contempt for mixed races and 
struggling nationalities.” 

Yet in another passage Birrell gave way to annoyance 
with the behaviour of some of the English and declared that 
“ no foreigner needs to ask the nationality of the man who 
treads on his corns, smiles at his religion, and does not want 
to know anything about his aspirations,” Applied to 
certain unpleasant Englishmen that is just. As a sketch of 
“ national character,” it is ridiculous. 

The Englishman of the nineteenth century used to be 
described as independent to the verge of eccentricity, as 
resentful of authority, one w'ho could be persuaded, but not 
ordered. 

According to an American observer reckoned acute, the 
English are “ a people who will obey orders and obey Aem 
because they want to obey them.” They are “ a nation 
completely unified. Everywhere else there is Right and 
Left with a chasm between them. Everywhere else there 
is a ferment of conviction that the world must be radically 
altered. In England the conviction seems all but uoiversd 
that, while ‘ whatever is ’ may not be wholly right, a few 
minor changes will fix it.” 

That was written after Mr. H. V, O’Brien of the Chicago 
Daily Nem had watched and mingled with 1937 Coronation 
crowds in London. It took no account of there being at 
that moment a strike of omnibus men in that city and a risk 
of the quarrel between miners and colliery owners developing 
into a national stoppage. It disregarded the very large 
number of people who refused to obey the orders of the 
Press and become hysterical, who did not go into the streets 
and shout for the Coronation. As a judgment it was based 
on the behaviour of a small proportion of the whole English 
people; so was the nineteenth-century judgment which 
ascribed to them totally different qualities. 
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It is equally far from the truth to declare all the English 
perfidious and to credit them with exceptional good faith. 
They are of all sorts ; a nation cannot be ticketed. 

Even more plainly does this appear when we examine the 
legend that the English nature is reserved, disinclined to 
display any emotion, cold and unruffled on the surface 
whatever fires _ may be burning beneath. Of the English 
as a whole this is grotesquely untrue. 

When they feel joyful, large numbers of them dance and 
sing in the streets, ride by the dozen on the tops of ta-xicabs, 
stay up all night in the open so as to get good places for a 
procession. Alarm drove millions of them in 1900 and in 
1931 to vote so distractedly for a “ safe ” government that 
in each period, for the duration of a Parliament, their 
political system, through the absence of an Opposition, was 
thrown out of gear. They mourn the death of a king with 
an intensity for which history provides no parallel, and then 
after a few days, appear to forget him entirely, so rapid their 
absorption in other excitements. 

Even those of the English who at one time were taught in 
Public Schools to suppress their feelings are now encouraged 
at these schools to give vent to them by acting plays, and 
letting their imaginations have free scope in art or music. 

There are to be found Englishmen, and Englishwomen 
too, who either conceal their emotions or have none to hide. 
Such exist, however, in all countries. They are not more 
numerous in England than elsewhere. 

It may be said that in the past they were ; this contention, 
whether it be soimd or not, disposes of national charaacr. 
For if tastes, habits, beliefs, conduct, change from age to 
age, they lose the significance attached to them. And that 
they do so change is indisputable. 

Not “ nationally,” for they are never spread through an 
entire nation. Each section varies them ; they alter, like 
everything else. 

That habit of cultivating a frigid expression, for example, 
which never prevailed among any but the “ upper class ” 
of the English, has now been discarded by them. The idea 
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that a "gentleman” does not show his feelings is 
antiquated. 

Take another illustration. Englishmen of that class are 
to-day careless in their dress ; spend little on it ; are not 
particular about colours or cut. That is a complete change 
even from thirty years ago, when a precise, expensive, 
sombre garb was essential for working hours and occasions 
of ceremony, while even their play-time clothes had an 
aspea formal and severe. 

This had, in its turn, been a break-away from the 
elaboration of men’s costume which marked the earlier and 
middle part of the nineteenth century. Indeed, it was a 
reversal of the custom which for a very long time had made 
men eager, like women, to adorn themselves as extravagantly 
as their means allowed. 

“ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy,” Polonius 
advised ius son. Such advice would to En^shmen of 
to-day seem merely silly. Yet Pendennis followed it, and 
the young Dickens wore waistcoats almost as magnificent as 
Jos Sedley’s "crimson satin embroidered with golden 
butterflies.” 

Go back a Kttle further and we find Horace Walpole 
writing to a fiiend about a coat of claret colour which 
required lace trimming, and with serious interest discussing 
qt^ty and price. We smile contemptuously at such 
discussion. 

The wealthy Englishman of Queen Anne’s time used 
whalebone to keep the skirts of his coat stiffly protuberant. 
He spent as long choosing cravats, fine shirts with 
ruffles, silk stockings and handkerchiefs, high-heeled and 
silver-buckled shoes, as any woman would devote to her 
shopping. 

In spite of that, Mr. Duff Cooper, a writer of books as 
weU as a Minister of State, has laid it down that “ the 
Englishman ” never liked to attract attention. “ It has 
always been his object to be well dressed without being 
conspicuous.” 

Examine any section of the English people none wiU be 
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found to have the characteristics with which it was credited 
a hundred years ago — or even half a hundred. Prince 
Mbertj husband of Queen Victoria, said that the 
idea of die State, which in Germany was “ a thing divine,” 
meant in England the freedom of the individual citizen. 
The English wanted to be free themselves, and they 
wanted the people of other nations to be free also. 

Glib assertions by statesmen that the nations they 
represent are determined on this, or indignant at that, are 
frequently insincere and almost always nonsensical, though 
by repetition and exaggeration they may sometimes work 
up anger or harden obstinacy. 

Among the English of the mid-nineteenth centur>’, 
however (the period of Prince Albert’s observation), there 
certainly were many who felt that freedom from the 
rulership of irresponsible sovereigns was desirable, not for 
them only, but for aU men. Palmerston was little of a 
democrat in our sense. When Gladstone said he was in 
favour of enlarging the right of self-government so that it 
should include all men, Palmerston “told him off” 
severely. Yet, as British Foreign Minister, Palmerston 
supported every effort to throw off despotism and, defying 
Queen Victoria, made Britain the world’s leading democratic 
country. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Lloyd George in 1934, “ nobody believes 
in freedom.” Thus the Prince Consort’s “freedom of the 
individual citizen” was far from being the ideal of an English 
nation largely made up of people taught by daily Press 
to attach more importance to the results of boxing, football, 
cricket, or lawn-tennis matches than to any matter 
concerning the economic, political, or social systems under 
which they live. 

As the political character of the English changed, so did 
the religious character. By all acounts, their own and other 
peoples’, they were during the nineteenth century more 
addicted to the outward shows of faith in God than 
any other nation. That certainly could not be said of 
them in the twentieth century when complaint is frequently 
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made that they are as the heathen who have never heard of 
Christianity. 

Yetj while they neglect the outward forms of Cfaristiaiiityj 
to wMch their nineteenth-century ancestors paid respect, 
the English are in their conduct noticeably more Christian 
than those ancestors were. The brutality once considered 
to be “ natural ” to certain sections of the “ lower orders ” 
(coal-minerSj for example) has disappeared. The harsh 
treatment of children in the “ upper class ” is equally an 
evil of the past. Large numbers are more tolerant, more 
kindly towards anim^, more widely sympathetic. If it 
could be said that there is any “ English character ” to-day, 
it would be a totally different character from that wi± 
which the English used to be credited less than a hundred 
years ago. 
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FALLACIES ABOUT SCOTS AND IRISH 

Seldom does any quality distinguish any large number of 
people in a nation. Yet it is not without truth that the 
Scottish nation is credited with a character which makes 
its members hard-working, thrifty, self-reliant. A large 
number of them have for some long time past displayed 
these qualities, and along with them allied defects — such as 
hard-fistedness, doumess, conceit. This “ character ” is, 
however, a modem growth ; even now it not is shared by 
more than a part of the people in Scotland — those in the 
Lowland area. It was produced by economic changes 
which occuned during the later half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Until the early part of that century Scotland had no trade 
to speak of, while its agriculture was feeble in method and 
consequently poor in yield. Why was this ? Solely 
because there prevailed a fatalistic belief in a God who 
plagued mankind. 

“ In the mind of the farming tenants success or 
failure depended on the whim of a grim inscrutable 
Providence. Whatever happened, be it small-pox or 
hailstorm, .was ‘ bound to be,’ and the wise man 
resigned himself to make the best of it. On the 
undrained, tinfertilized, sodden, or stormy ‘ rigs ’ the 
peasant drew no pride from his farming, so he had to 
draw it from heaven.” * 

As late as the eighteenth century Scots believed that 
weeds were a consequence of Adam’s Fall. God sent them 
to punish the descendants of Adam for his wickedness. To 
pull up docks, nettles, and wild mustard was to defy God ! 

* Willa Muir : Mrs. Grundy in Scotland. 
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They would not use fans for winnowing gram, becauSv, 
the Bible said “ the fiind bloweth where it Hsteth.” The 
fans caused “ the devil’s wind ” and took power out of the 
hands of the Almighty, so they beat the grains with flails 
and winnowed away the chaff by throwing it into the air. 

Such w-ere the Scots when a gloomy irrational religion 
cramped their minds. No character more opposed to that 
which has for a century and a half been associated with 
their name could be imagined. They were far behind the 
English in enterprise, in industry, in initiative. Probably 
they were the most backward nation in Europe. 

Only when the Scottish intellect began to deliver itself 
from the tyranny of the Scottish Kirk (which Buckle in his 
History of Civilization called “ a by-word and reproach 
among educated men,” for which “ ^ere exists no parallel 
save ^e Spanish Inquisition ”) did the characteristics soon 
to be termed Scottish appear. 

They appeared for reasons now clear to us, though 
unperceived at the time. Chief of them was the Union 
wiA England. This not only allowed Scottish linen to be 
sent into England and across the Atlantic to America and 
the West Indies ; it diminished the influence of the 
aristocracy in Scotland and helped to abolish the heredity 
right of peers to adminster justice. When the Scottish 
legislature was merged in that of Great Britain, the Scottish 
peers lost their importance; they never regained it. 
Indeed, they themselves lowered it stUl more when they 
foolishly took part in the Stuart rebellions, were exiled, 
and had to leave the country, returning after many years to 
find that they had been forgotten. They got back their 
estates, but could not regain their power over the popular 
imagination. 

This contributed to the activity of the Scottish rnind as 
much as the expansion of the linen trade stimulated 
manufacturing industry and commercial enterprise. The 
clergy lamented “ the sin of too great fondness for trade ” 
which was “ put in the room of religion.” Pamphlets and 
books on religious topics gave place largely, though by no 
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means entirely, to matters of wordly interest. Roads 
recently made by the English broke down the isolation 
which hindered the civilizing process. Activity succeeded 
to sluggishness. Apathetic resignation to the “ will of 
God ” vanished. 

Methods of farming were vastly improved. The ancient 
division of the “ common field ” into strips owned by 
different cultivators, the unsound rotation of crops which 
had persisted for at least ten centuries, were abolished. 
Land was now let on reasonably long leases (usually the life 
of the tenant and nineteen years). Groups of very small 
holdings were turned into farms of fair size, and the farmers 
could count, as they could not so long as land was held 
“ at pleasure ” (the pleasure of the landlord, it need 
hardly be said), upon fixity of tenure at moderate rents. 

This gave the country-folk an inducement to take up 
as much land as they coidd pay for : they had to pinch and 
scrape to raise the money. It made them work hard, the 
soil being in most parts not very fertile. It caused the 
system of tillage to be changed ; better implements were 
bought, a more advantageous rotation adopted, the soil 
given the time it required. 

Before long agri^ture prospered in aU branches. Low- 
land Scottish farmers became known as the most skilful 
and industrious in Europe. Every great estate in England 
soon had a Scottish gardener. At the same time Lowland 
Scottish manufacturers were increasing their production in 
the same ratio. Competition was keen among them. 
Every youngster making a start in industiry or trade saw 
that only hard workers with active brains could hope to win 
a fortune. Thus a large part of a nation was trained in 
habits of frugality, foresight, assiduous labour, strict 
attention to the matter in hand. 

If the same causes had operated in the northern part 
of Scotland, the Highland population would no doubt have 
developed in the same way. But their land system was not 
reformed, they were too far from a market for manufactures 
to thrive among them. Further, they had not exercised 
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their intellects by denying the divine-right claim of the 
Stuarts, or throwing off the domination of hereditary 
chieftains. Numbing superstition still held them in thrall. 

Thus the two halves of the Scottish nation came to 
exhibit characters so different that the Highlander was 
ridiculed for his poverty and pride, while the Lowlander, 
though not always credited with self-respect or scrupulous- 
ness about methods of getting rich, was admitted to possess 
all the qualities making for material success. 

Let me admit that, if this had been true of all Lowlanders, 
or even of nearly ah, it might be evidence of implanted 
character. But actu^y we find among Scots about as 
many with mediocre abilities, drunken habits, or wastrel 
proclivities as we find elsewhere. 

One writer on Scotland, a Scot himself, contended that the 
key-note to the Highland character is a theatrical tempera- 
ment, a passion for posturing, addiction to drama. * 
He did not explain why in Canada numbers of Highlanders 
have made fortunes and won high positions by the exercise 
of a hard, practical business sense. Is it the dimate of 
Scotland’s west coast that is to blame ? 

He could not even make up his mind whether High- 
landers were magnificently devoted to the drunken and 
lecherous Charles Edward or “ always ready to desert him 
in order to stow away a couple of stolen cows or the loot 
from a battlefield.” This latter was his view on one page ; 
on another he celebrated “ the loyalty of men who would 
not betray Prince Charh'e for £^o,ooo and squeezed a 
second rent out of the ruined farms to support the exiled 
patriarchs..” 

Can those views be reconciled ? Impossible ! But the 
mystery dissolves when we recognize that some of the 
Highlanders were loyal, others larcenous. They had 
individual characters, but no national pattern to which they 
aU conformed. 

Even so great a mind as Voltaire’s could fail to appreciate 
the error of judging a nation by a few of its members. He 
* A. G. Macdonell : My Scotland. 
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credited the Scottish race with giving “ rules of taste in all 
the arts to the rest of Europe, because he had met one or 
two cultured Scots or read their books. To mistake them 
for the nation was ridiculous. Voltaire could not have done 
so had he travelled in the country. The monotonous 
ugliness of the villages, the poverty of architecture in the 
towns, the absence of gaiety in decoration and furnishing, 
would have corrected liis error. These features persist, 
unhappily, though the passion of the owners of small 
middle-class houses for bright colour in their gardens does 
something to mitigate them, while the War Memorial on 
Edinburgh’s Casde Hill proves that, when opportunity 
offers, both taste and abUity can rise to it. 

Some fifty years ago what was called Scottish literature 
(in England “ Scotch ”) began the conquest of a large 
reading public, as the Waverley novels had done nearly a 
hundred years earlier. But Walter Scott represented his 
countrymen as beiag well up to the intellectual standards of 
the early nineteenth century. Towards the end of it 
Scottish novelists, known as the Kailyard (Cabbage-patch) 
School, represented their countrymen as weak in the head. 

Cunninghame Graham declared angrily that it pleased 
these novelists to draw half the population of tlieir native 
land as imbecile. “ Not a henwife, shepherd, ploughman, 
or anyone who thinks in ‘ guid braid Scots,’ ” he declared, 
“ wo^d recognize themselves, dressed in the motley which 
it has been the pride of Kailyard writers to bestow.” 

Other Scots, like Robertson Nicoll, praised the Kail- 
yarders for their truth of characterization. 

When Scots themselves disagree so hotly as to the 
“ Scottish character,” who shall decide ? Shall we not 
conclude that both may be right ? There are some of the 
one kind and some of the other. If all were “ imbecile,” 
the opposite valuation of the Scottish character could 
never have been arrived at. If all were hard-headed, gleg 
at the uptak’, enterprising, the Kailyard School could not 
have flourished. Novelists must build on some foundation 
of truth or they are denounced as fakers. 
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What we are forced to decide is that the qualities so 
often attributed to the nation — ^industryj thdftj per- 
severance, quickness to see and take advantage of oppor- 
tunities — are discoverable in those who rise to commanding 
positions, but not, unfortunately, in any thin g like the whole 
of the inhabitants of Lowland Scotland, 

Finrther, it is noticeable in England and the iJnited States 
that the descendants of settlers from Scotland seldom 
display either the enterprise or energy with which their 
forbears made good. Their economic circumstances are 
easier, the spur of ambition seldom pricks the well-to-do. 

National character, if it were a reality, would persist, 
independent of surroundings and nurture. All die sons of 
successful Scots would rise a step, their sons would take still 
higher places, the whole world would be ruled and managed 
by Scotsmen. This should indeed, if national character 
were more iftian an hinsion, have happened long ago. 

Many observers would cite the Irish as an example of a 
nation which has definite national characteristics. But it is 
unlikely that any two of these observers would agree upon a 
statement of what those characteristics were. 

Some would postulate a wide difference between the 
Irish of the Free State and those of the North. Yet they 
are very much alike. Why is this ? Becaiise they are 
descended from the same original ancestors ? By no 
means. The ancestry of the whole of the Irish is mixed to 
an unusual degree. 

In the Soutii they call themselves pure Celts, but the 
Celtic invaders of the first century were people who already 
had crossed with other races, and, after they settled in 
Ireland, there were frequent waves of imiuigration by 
English, Welsh, Danes, Saxons, Norsemen, Eskimos, 
Scots of Efighland and Scots of Lowland type, French 
Huguenots who started the Ulster linen industry, md 
Spaniards who stayed on after the wreck of King Phihp’s 
Armada. 

. , Among the population of the Six Counties, winch have a 
Home Rule of their own, are almost as many strains as meet 
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in their southern fellow-countrymen. The Ulsterman 
sometimes prides himself on his Scots ancestry, but forgets, 
or has never known, that the settlers from Scotland who 
crossed to Antrim and Down were themselves descended 
from Irish stock. This had not, of course, remained 
“ pure,” and their inter-marrying with the people of the 
districts they occupied mixed their blood still more. Large 
numbers of the Scots settlers were Roman Catholics, so 
there was no hindrance to their finding mates among the 
Irish ; in time many Presb3rterians did the same. 

Both Northern and Southern Irish are therefore of varied 
descent. Their climates differ shghdy. Their industrial 
opportunities have not been alike. The Ulstermen have 
been encouraged to manufacture, the rest have had every 
obstacle put in their way. Yet they have one strong 
idiosyncrasy in common. They have both been brought up 
in a tradition of hatred. Both are told that their religion is 
the only true one. Papists and Presbyterians are alike in 
their stupid intolerance. For the rest, there are among 
both as many varying individualities as can be found among 
other nations. 

How trace any “ national ” likeness between Eamon de 
Valera and Bernard Shaw ? between Parnell’s cold 
exterior, covering inward passionate fire, and the genial 
superficiality of J ohn Redmond, who had himself always well 
in hand ? between the pacifist Arthur Griffiths and the 
gunman Michael Collins ? How reconcile the notion of the 
Irishman which still prevails among the English with the 
grave, poetic, melancholy creature that he so often is ? 

This notion was set going in the eighteenth cenmry, 
when the “ wild Irishman ” of novels and plays was not 
very far removed from the truth. Up to that time Ireland 
had been a wild country, with people to match. When any 
of them got across the Irish Sea, they were shy, awk\vard, 
unsure of themselves ; this showed in their behawour. 
They affected a gaiety they did not feel, a boisterousness 
which covered up timidity and which they saw the English 
found amusing. So there came into being the " stage 
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Irishman,” swaggeringj pugnacious, blarneying, an absurd, 
ill-natured caricature. In Ireland this was resented even by 
the English garrison. The prologue to a play called The 
Irish C/z/e/ produced in Dublin about 1773 annotmced as a 
novelty that the audience would hear 

“ So many lines without an Irish howl. 

Without ‘ by Jasus ’ or ‘ upon my show!.’ ” 

In England such lines would have been condemned as 
unreal ! 

Later the stage Irishman was represented as good- 
hearted, though half-witted. This was after Charles 
Lever’s novels had familiarized a kind of Irishman to be 
found oftenest among car-drivers, boatmen, and hotel 
servants, and made him appear to be the type of a whole 
nation. 

Certain Irishmen lent themselves to the deceptior 
practised on their neighbours in England. They played up 
to the idea the English had of them. It pleased them to be 
thought “so amusing, so original.” They found it 
profitable also. 

“ Man alive,” says Doyle to Broadbent in John BulVi 
Other Island, “ don’t you know that all this top-o’-the- 
moming and broth-of-a-faoy and more-power-to-yom- 
elbow business is got up in England to fool you? Nc 
Irishman ever talks like that in Ireland, or ever did. Bui 
when a thoroughly worthless Irishman comes to England, 
and finds the whole place full of romantic duffers who lei 
him loaf and drink and sponge and brag as long as he flatters 
their sense of moral superiority by playing the fool and 
degrading himself and his country, he soon learns the antics 
that take you in.” 

Then there was the feeling in Ireland that the English 
the conquerors of the coimtry, were people who must be 
humomed. If they were annoyed, they could do you 
harm ! So even the simple peasant who was asked how fai 
it was to this place or that woifld reply, not according tc 
facT (if he knew it), but in terms of what he fancied the 
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questioner wanted the distance to be. The anecdote of the 
villager who answered the question “ What time is it ? ” 
with “ What time would you like it to be ? ” was not 
altogether ima^ary. The rural Irish looked on the 
dominant English as people to be placated, never to be 
crossed. 

Had the English known how grotesquely wrong was the 
popular idea of the Irish as a childish, irresponsible race, 
unfit to be trusted with their own affairs, the long-drawn- 
out tragedy of misunderstanding could have been avoided. 
The author of a book on the stage Irishman was right in 
liis assertion that “ more harm is caused by setting down 
this or that quality, this or that person, as typically French, 
typically English, typically Irish, than by any other fallacy.” 

Bernard Shaw exploded the notion that nine out of every ’ 
ten of the English had about the Irish, but he set another in 
its place. As a piece of destructive criticism, John Bull's 
Other Island is as effective as the writing is brilliant and the 
creation of character amusing. But, while it shows what one 
Irishman is, it would be just as much a mistake to regard 
Larry Doyle as “ typical ” as it was for Broadbcnt to build 
up a myth of the Irish temperament and be surprised when 
his friend did not fit in with it. 

That the Irish as a nation are shaped, or rather deformed, 
by mixing politics with religion is true. That in the west and 
south the soft climate, wet and cloudy so often, depresses 
energy and tends to dreaminess is true also. Their history 
created for them a tradition of hopelessness, so shameful 
was the oppression of their English rulers. Both the 
Roman Catholic and the Presbyterian religions gave priests 
and presbyters dangerous power, which tended to deprive 
their dupes of independence and make them morally feeble. 
But these are local misfortunes. The Irish, removed from 
their distressful country, drop the marks of them— -unless 
tliey carry with them agents for perpetuating their dis- 
abilities and remain together in ^oups unaffected by their 
new surroundings. And even in Ireland there are many 
to be met with who resist these baleful influences. 
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the United States would say “ Yes.” When they came to 
give their definitions of it there would be the widest 
disagreement among them. 

In England there is still a notion that “ Americans care 
for nothing but dollars ” j that riches are pursued with a 
brutal ferocity which the law does nothing to discourage. 
This strange opinion is advanced in spite of the measures in 
restraint of unscrupulous finance and trading adopted by 
each of the three Presidents who have amounted to anything 
during the first half of the twentieth century, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and FranHin Roosevelt ; in 
spite also of the enormous sums given for public purposes by 
rich men. 

The latest of the rulers named would, if the English 
notion had truth in it, have proclaimed himself entirely 
un-American by his assertion that “ tlie difiScult and 
dangerous situation in which the United States got itself 
[in 1932-33] was due to the general attitude : Every man 
for him self and the devil take the hindmost.” He meant 
the general attitude among business men. His rebuke to 
them was administered in tihe name of the People as a whole. 

Until lately a deep respect for the Constitution and aU 
the organs of government seemed to be inlierent in the 
American character. It was considered sacrilege to hint 
that they might be improved. I myself once lost the position 
of book critic to an Anglo-American review because I was 
rash enough to review a treatise on the Constitution with 
what was regarded as levity. Yet about the same time 
Mr. Hoover, afterwards President, was telling a Special 
Committee on Reconstruction and Production in Washing- 
ton that “ we have the most antiquated organization and 
administration in government that we have in any kind of 
activity in the United States ”— a clumsy wording, but one 
which allows no doubt as to its meaning. 

Senator Calder, with sixteen years’ experience in the 
capital, said he agreed with Mr. Hoover, but it was not imtil 
President FrankMn Roosevelt went to the White House that 
the obstacles placed by the Constitution in the way of 
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necessary progress were held np to popular obloquy. The 
People decided against them. The man who declared the 
the Supreme Court to be antiquated and retrograde was put 
in power for the second time by the largest majority ever 
recorded. 

With the same emphasis — ^that emphasis which is more 
and more seen to colour the behaviour of nations given 
to reading newspapers and little else — ^the Americans 
appear to have repudiated the claims commonly made even 
in recent years, that they are still influenced by the “funda- 
mental and original Puritanism, upon which all that is 
distinctive in Aunerican life and culmre has been built.” 
Their variety stage, their tabloid Press, go to extremes in 
the presentation of “ sex-stuff.” Among a large section of 
the well-to-do morals of the easiest kind prev^. Divorce 
is obtainable for the asking and has become more of a joke 
than it was in France at the time of Sardou’s Divorcons. 

Yet it would be the greatest mistake to suppose that 
Americans in general are (i) lax morally or (2) callously 
disregardful of others in their business methods ; while 
it would be equally far from the truth to deny that some 
Americans devote their entire energy to the amassing of 
money, careless of the mediods they employ. 

As a nation, Americans are neither inordinately greedy for 
gain nor idealistically unconcerned with it j neither vicious 
nor virtuous ; neither lawless nor strictly law-regardful. 
There are all sorts in the nation, as there are in all nations; 
no generalization fits Americans as a whole. 

Nearly everyone outside the United States believes Aat 
the “ American daily newspapers represent the American 
mind,” which they suppose to be incapable of anything but 
crude sensationaUsm. They do not teow that newspapers 
in the United States vary a great deal, that many are little 
given to exciting their readers’ lower emotions. It is often 
suggested that American journahsm does not know how to 
be serious, informative in an unsensational way. 

Yet when English imitations of the American weekly 
Time were issued, they were not, like their original. 
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designed to instruct and enlighten. Their contents bills 
proclaimed eveiy week a sensation, often connected with 
Ae royal family. The Americans, it appeared, were 
interested in serious news, the English in mere frivolity or 
scandal. 

Even where descendants from the same stock are con- 
cerned, the widest differences are found among them. It 
was to be expected that Southern “ gendefolk,” whose 
forbears were Cavaliers, should be in some ways unlike 
the people of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, posterity 
to narrow sectaries and foes of joy. That the Yankee of 
cities and settlements should breed a tribe unlike that of the 
adventurer who dared the desert and hved solitary was 
natural enough. But here and there in the United States 
are to be found groups unlike any other Americans. They 
are unlike because they have not been open to the same 
influences, social and educational, which have been acting 
upon most of the nation. 

Over the American continent there is noticeable a 
similarity of mind and imagination that can to-day be found 
nowhere else on so huge a scale and has certainly never been 
approached before. Yet this similarity, as soon as it is 
carefully examined, is found to be superficial. 

Journey from the Atlantic in Maine, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, or New York to the Pacific in Cahfornia or 
Oregon, make your way from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico, you will hear the same Mse-cracks, the 
same political catchphrases, the same banalities passing for 
opinion, which have been picked up from newspapers or 
radio, or carried roimd by travelling men. Yet beneath 
this surface uniformity there are endless grades of 
unlikeness. 

What has the self-conscious culttue of Boston in common 
with the pathetic eagerness for “ uplift ” that sticks out of 
the Mid(Ue West ? Where could the fundamentalists of 
Tennessee, the Bible-worshippers who call the teaching of 
evolution a crime, find any point of contact Mth Yale 
professors or Washington civil servants ? Save for their 
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use of whatever slang phrases happen to be popular, how 
can we discover any tie of “ national character ” between 
Babbitt and Martin Axmstrongj Henry James’s Roderick 
Hudson and Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad^ Carol 
Kennicott and most of the other Gopher Prairie women ? 
What characteristics of the late Pierpoint Morgan are to be 
traced in a West Point military instructor, a New Orleans 
water-front labourer, a columnist of the Chicago Press ? 

What had the Presidents of the first half of the twentieth 
cenmry in common? McKinley was weak in decision, 
flabby in action. Theodore Roosevelt was the opposite- 
vigorous, resolute, quick to decide, but not highly intelligent. 
Taft was wittily and accurately described as “ a person of 
excellent intentions surrormded by a number of other 
persons who know exactly what they want.” Wilson’s 
intelligence was both alert and profound. He towered in 
intellect above most other rulers and statesmen, but he 
neglected the political art. Harding was a politician and 
nothing else. Coolidge’s mind, narrow and ill-equipped, 
could not rise to the level of his opportunity. Hoover, an 
able administrator, W'as bewildered by difficulties. Fra nkli n 
Roosevelt stood up to them with courage and enjoyment. 
Where was “ the American character ” in these widely 
diflering personalities ? 

I have been often in the United States. I have known 
hundreds of Americans. Except for their accents— many 
of them had none to speak of — ^they were as unlike one 
another as if they had belonged to separate nations. In 
American professional soldiers I have found the qualities 
that mark such men the world over. American doctors are 
drawn by novelists as being like doctors elsewhere, and in 
many autobiographies they have so drawn themselves. 
Lawyers in the United States have the same habit of mind 
as lawyers in other lands. Writers come from a_ larger 
human field than in Europe, but they rapidly assimilate 
with the Emopean type. 

It is true that Americans generally are more energetic 
than the inhabitants of countries with less bracing climates. 
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but this does not constitute character, for the Americans 
who go to live in Britain or Italy lose their exceptional 
energy. The Astors in America were violent wealth- 
seekers. Their descendants in England are neither 
enterprising nor vigorous ; there is nothing to distinguish 
them from the wealthy English among whom they live. 

There has in the past been much laudation of American 
independence of thought, disdain for titles and royalty. 
Yet no people can be more easily swung into this or that 
attitude of mind (Prohibition, League of Nations, Neutral- 
ity), nor are they any less snobbish than the English or the 
Germans in doing reverence to the highly-placed. On the 
other hand, take the supposed American habit of ex- 
aggeration, which Dickens parodied in Nicholas Nicklcby. 
No doubt he had met exaggcrators in the United States ; 
the failing existed, and was natural enough in a country that 
had developed so fast. But in no sense was it a national 
fault. An insignificant number made themselves ridiculous 
by it. The mass of Americans were and are free from it. 

Yet the mass of Americans might easily be persuaded 
(as Italians have been) to exaggerate the “ greatness ” of 
their country with an even more absurd silliness than that 
of Colonel Hamiibal ChoUop and Mr. Jefferson Brick, as 
Dickens drew them. If the Press and the Radio plotted a 
drive in that direction it could be done. Like all other 
nations, they are in the lump powerless to resist any fad of 
opinion, any gust of sentiment or passion, which may be 
thrust persistently upon them. 

When Maxim Gorki, at the bidding of newspaper owners 
seeking a sensation, was turned out of a New York hotel and 
refused admittance by others, the attitude of the public 
towards this ofifence against good manners, hospitality, and 
candour could be represented as “ outraged morality.” 
Large numbers of sponge-minded men and women were, 
indeed, induced to feel that, because the Russian writer md 
his life-long companion had never been officially married, 
they ought to be treated as outcasts. 

Yet these same people raised no protest against the 
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immage tie being in some American States regarded so 
lightly as to be leg^y snapped upon the flimsiest of pretexts; 
nor did they appear to be either shocked or aggrieved by 
the promiscuity among certain sections of young men and 
women which followed the 1914-18 War and Prohibition. 
The Press in general denouncedneither of these aberrations. 

When Ambassador Spring-Rice described the American 
People in February, 1916 (in a despatch to the British 
Foreign Office), as “ wanting to keep out of war ” and 
resolved “ to avoid it at all hazards,” he read correcdy the 
prevailing sentiment. He was no less accurate when he 
stated six months later that they were “ radically and in- 
alterably opposed to intervention in extra-American afiairs ” 
and would not “ accept liability which entailed action 
abroad.” 

Yet soon after that the American People went madder 
than any other nation had done over declaring war and kept 
up a frenzy of warlike excitement which carried them far 
along the path to mass-craziness. Was their “ character ” 
pacific at one moment, bellicose at another ? Or were they 
simply pushed, now this way, now that, by politicians and the 
Press ? They certainly were hustled by President Franklin 
Roosevelt into supplying Britain with enormous quantities 
of war material during ±e earlier part of the I939"45 ''^^5 
though it is unlikely that they would have taken up arms had 
they not been attacked by Japan. A deadly hatred of 
tyranny was supposed to be in their character, but they 
showed no inclination to defend freedom when it was 
threatened with eclipse. 

Americans are credited with being more ready than other 
nations to welcome novelties. How does this square with 
the arrest of the first man who put up an umbrella in the 
streets of Philadelphia; with the resistance offered by them 
to the use of iron ploughs, as an insult to God who “ meant ” 
mankind to use wooden ones and also as a danger, since iron 
“ poisoned the soil ” and made weeds grow ; or with the 
punishment by fine less than fifty years ago of a house- 
owner in a Middle West dty for putting down a “ new- 
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fashioned concrete walk ” in front of his dwelling, instead of 
the usual brick pavement ? 

American schools are rightly admired for their con- 
struction, equipment, and staffing. If there were an 
American character it ought to include the qualities that are 
bred by sound education. But it was commonly said until 
the world depression hit the country that the United States 
was the finest, most secure of all countries. “ First among 
the nations of the world, the only one that is settled in every 
way, the best government on earth,” was the usual tone 
taken by national speakers. Locd ones were just as 
foolish in their efforts to create State or city patriotism. 

“ You must think there is no finer town in the 
United States than this. There is no finer school than 
yours, no finer parents than yours, no finer opportunities 
an3^vhere than you have right here. . . . There’s no 
lovelier place on God’s footstool than this old State of 
ours.” 

That was a Middle West clubwoman’s boast to an 
audience of children ; it was typical of its kind. Only a total 
lack of anything that could be called education can account 
for such foolish boasting. It gave place after the economic 
blizzard to a mood of gloomy humiliation, in which it 
seemed that everything was for the worst in the worst of all 
possible countries. If self-glorification bad been an integral 
part of “ American character ” it could not have changed 
almost overnight to self-reproach and depreciation. 
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About French “ national character ” there is, I fancy, 
more muddled thinking than about any other. 

It is supposed to imbue them with a devoted self- 
sacrificing love of la patrie. Yet nowhere are Governments 
more detested and abused than in France. Not only that : 
there are a great many of the French who hate the Republic 
itself. Yet it remains true that, in general, they are warmly 
attached to the soil on which they grew up — ^if it was the 
soil of a village or small town. 

Vernon Bartlett, who is well qualified to speak, since he 
has lived among them, says in his Autobiography : — 

“ When a Frenchman talks of man pays [my coimtry] 
he may mean France, but the chances are that he 
means the very small section of it where his ancestors 
lie buried, his village, the copse where he did his 
wooing, the river where he goes fishing, the cafe 
where he plays cards or billiards when the day’s work 
is over. For that he wotdd fight. For the English 
equivalent of that I would fi^ght ; but this local 
patriotism, this love of simple existence in unpretentious 
places, encourages a respect for the other man’s pays. 
It is only when people begin to be proud of areas 
painted red, yellow, green, or whatever it may be, on a 
map that they become aggressive and acquisitive.” 

Pays has actually a local significance always, but Bartlett’s 
remark and reflection are both sound and v^uable. 

Again the French are supposed to be prone to excitability, 
impulsive action, gusts of emotion, sudden violent agitations. 
Diderot tells a story (it is in bis Paradoxe sur le Co-medieii) 
which ought to settle the matter. He relates meeting a 
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fellow-author who had just produced a play and offering 
congratulations on its success with tears in his eyes, his 
voice choked by affectionate pride. The dramatist reph’ed 
coldly : “ How well you express yourself, M. Diderot.” 

Two Frenchmen were Aere, as entirely different as the 
Duke of Wellington and that other Englishman who 
exclaimed, giving him an arm across the street : “ I shall 
never forget the day I was able to be of service to the hero of 
Waterloo,” to which the Duke’s answer was : “ Don’t be 
a damned fool, sir.” 

Was Diderot, or was the other, the true exponent of 
French national character ? Those who know France well 
will answer, I think : “ Neither.” Each represented a 
certain type. 

A French author, M. Roland Alix, protests against 
generalizations as to “ French character.” 

“ By way of classifying us in their catalogues, like 
botanical specimens, professional psychologists stick 
labels on us. ‘ The French love justice.’ Or again, 

‘ The French have no sense of infinity.’ Or again, 

‘ The French are traditionalists and do not understand 
evolution.’ We are credited with a rigid charaaer. 
But, on the other hand, we are reproached with our 
frivolity, our addiction to gossip. Arc we supposed 
to be chameleons or what ? ” * 

Such generalizations are all the more absurd because they 
change so frequently. Let us see how the French have 
been regarded by the English during the past five hundred 
years. 

The slighting opinion of Frenchmen which is reflected in 
some of Shakespeare’s plays was the result of the wars 
caused by the English lungs’ claim to titles and lands in 
France. In order to induce their subjects to do battle for 
that claim, those togs and their councillors spread the 
notion that the French were a contemptible race. 

Shakespeare held no such view himself. He showed up 

* My France, published by Jarrolds 1939- 
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the hollowness of the story of French aggression in the 
opening of Henry V ; and in King John he made them 
appear to better advantage than the Engiish, though, to 
satisfy the popular liking for ridicule of them, he put into 
the mouth of the Bastard the usual gibes. 

This English disparagement of the French character died 
away in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries— in 
spite of the renewal of war by William III and its con- 
tinuance under Aime. The Restoration drama contains 
few French men or women, and they are not made more 
foolish or contemptible than the rest. Wycherley in The 
Gentleman Dancing Master drew a stupid fellow affecting 
French ways and talking with a French accent after a stay 
in France, but he coupled this caricature with that of an 
Englishman equally absurd who displayed like affectations 
after a residence in Spain. There was no attempt to work 
up feeling against the French, as there had been in earlier 
times. 

How can we accoimt for this ? By remembering that the 
war against Louis XIV was not considered an English 
war. It did not arise out of any English quarrel or English 
territorial expansion. It was a war which interested Dutch 
William immensely, but the nation very little. As soon as 
it was over Englishmen who could afford to travel began to 
spend a good deal of time in Paris j by the middle of the 
eighteendi century young men of fkshion “ were as much 
Parisians as Londoners.” * The French were then 
respected and admired — ^for a variety of reasons which 
could not apply to more than a very small number of them. 
Fashionable persons bought their clothes in Paris, their 
furniture, their coaches, their knick-knacks, their pictures, 
even their books. Hume and Gibbon paid equally warm 
tribute to the intelligence of the French (proof of it was the 
attention paid to these writers, who got little at home). 
French taste, French wit, French savoir vivre, were extolled 
and envied. 

■* Sir G. O. Trevelyan : The Early History of Charles James Fox. 
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The French Revolution changed httie the sentiments of 
Enghsh aristocrats and men of letters towards their counter- 
parts across the Channel. Exiles were hospitably 
welcomed, their losses sympathetically deplored. All of 
the French who favoiured change from the old regime 
were abused and detested as thieves, murderers, enemies of 
God and man. The mass of the nation were pitied and 
despised as weak victims of bloodthirsty oppressors. Thus 
English opinion divided the French into three sections, 
each with a character of its own. 

Then came Napoleon. The English could not be sure 
whether the French shared his passion for glory or w'hether 
they were still poor creatures compelled to obey a tyrant by 
providing cannon-fodder for his campaigns. What few of 
them perceived was that, while the army of conquest offered 
shining opportunities to youth and talent, and while 
Napoleon’s genius inspired devotion in his soldiers, the bulk 
of Ae French nation wanted, like the bulk of people at all 
times everywhere, quiet lives, security, and as much well- 
being as they could procure by their labour. 

After Napoleon had “ changed the character ” of the 
French nation (which did not prevent them, as I have 
mentioned, from growing very tired of the “ glory ” 
which he won at their cost, and turning from him as soon as 
it faded) they submitted to the rule of stupid and decadent 
Legitimist Bourbons until shrewd, bourgeois Louis Philippe 
of the Orleans branch “ wangled ” himself on to the throne. 
He promised everything, performed nothing ; was tolerated 
for eighteen years, then sent flying. The second Republic 
was set up. 

After three years of that the French went wild for Louis 
Napoleon, who promptly clamped on their necks the collar 
of absolutism. 

For Paris despotism may have been, in the phrase of the 
time, tempered by epigram. The mass of the nation had 
no such solace. Yet they shouted for their foolish Emperor’s 
wars tmtil he gambled and lost; then they wanted a 
Renublic again. 
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Some of them preferred Communism, without having any 
clear idea what it meant; they fought fiercely to settle 
which it should be. Republicans won— and made a 
monarchist field-marshal their President! Nevertheless 
they kept their Republic — for seventy years. Now they have 
another. 

But when we inquire if they are in any sense truly 
represented by their form of government, we fail to find 
marked diflferences between tihem and other Peoples. Their 
manners are more courteous than those of the English, hut 
that is not due to their repubhcan form of government. It 
goes back to a period much earlier. A French author 
named Lesuire wrote a book about the English in the eigh- 
teenth century, calling them “ The Savages of Europe ” 
because they had not the polite manners of the French. 
Froissart had marked the English four centuries before as 
“ the most obstinate and presumptuous people in the 
world.” In each case no more than a small part of the 
nation was characterized, but from the time of the Norman 
invaders, who considered the native gentlemen boors 
because they dried their hands, after washing them, on a 
towel, instead of waving them in the air, French manners 
have been rated higher than English. To call them 
“ different ” would be more correct. 

Certainly the French, like the Spanish, are taught from 
childhood to be courteous. Certainly most of the English 
have in the past neglected such teaching. But neither 
French politeness nor the supposed English disregard of it 
spring from character. The one may be compatible with 
intolerant, inconsiderate behaviour ; the other with 
genuine kindness of heart. 

To say, however, that all French people are outwardly 
urbane and inwardly selfish would be as ridiculous as to 
label an the EngHsh “ rough rind and sweet kernel.” 
Both types are found in both nations. AU types are 
found in aU nations. 

A friend with whom I discussed this — ^he has hved in 
France for a long time — ^gave me as illustrations of a 
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distinctive French national character these incidents which 
had come within his own experience. 

He had been to the races at Longchamps and took a tram 
back to Paris. After they had gone a little way the tram 
stopped. A good many others were stopped ahead of it. 
He got out to investigate and found that numbers of work- 
men who were accustomed to get back into the city by tram 
at that time were indignant at the cars being occupied by 
the racegoers. 

“ They are our trams,” they said. “ Why should we be 
kept out of them by loafers who have been amusing 
themselves ? Ils ne passeront pas ! ” And they held the 
trams up, standing in a mass on the tracks. Nor did they 
move until specid cars had been sent out from Paris to 
take them in. 

That my friend offered as an instance of republican 
sentiment, insistence on equality, and so forth. So it was — 
among Parisian workers ; but then I remembered that 
fast trains do not carry third-class passengers in France and 
that I had seen even Parisians submitting meekly to an 
order by the police that not more than uvo or three people 
should speak together on the principal boulevards. 

The other illustration was this. My friend, who is a 
painter, wanted a large number of frames for an exhibition. 
He gave the order at a shop where he was well known. 
Before they booked it, they asked how payment would be 
made. It was at a period of currency disturbance. He 
suggested francs. No, they might drop in value. Sterling ? 
No, they could not trust a currency that had gone off gold. 
How, then? They shrugged their shoulders. Nothing 
doing. He went to an English frame-maker, who said, 
“ You give me your cheque. That’ll be all right.” 

That was to show the extreme cautiousness of the French 
in money matters. But I knew of instances almost identical 
among English business folk, and I reminded my friend, 
too, that nowhere have financid swindlers been able to catch 
more mugs — or to catch them more easily — than in France. 

Many British and American soldiers who serr'cd during 
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the two wars in northern France spoke of the French as 
graspmg, mercenary, greedy to take an unfair advantage in 
bargaining. These soldiers were often made to pay too 
dearly for what they bought from small farmers or at small 
town shops. 

Meanness of that kind is a trait frequently to be found 
among the peasant-proprietors of Normandy, Picardy, 
Artois, and French Flanders. It is a result of their hard 
struggle to win a livelihood from the soil. They are forced 
to look at every sou, not twice, but three times before they 
spend it. Their character is a consequence of their 
environment. No one who knows France as a whole would 
suggest that the French in general share it. 

How or when arose the reputation of the French, in 
England at any rate, for loose morals, flippancy, irreligion, is 
hard to fix. It was firmly established before the war of 1 870. 
Carlyle’s hopes for victory by the Germans, strong, stem, 
silent, virtuous, home-loving, were based on the delusion 
that the French were light-minded chatterers, who had no 
word for “ home ” in their language. “ Lubricity ” was 
a quality commonly assigned to ^em : the dictionary gives 
the meaning of the word as “ slipperiness, smoothness . . . 
lewdness, wantonness.” 

Because French fiction, both novels and plays, treated sex 
more frankly (though they did not approach the frankness 
with which English fiction now treats it), and because 
Victorian make-believe morality sent men who wanted a 
change from it to Paris, which therefore laid itsetf out to 
attract them, it was assumed that France was inhabited by a 
nation lacking in modesty, self-restraint, and all sense of the 
value of family life. 

How ludicrously mistaken that judgment was everyone 
acquainted with the country and the people in it well knew ; 
nevertheless it persisted. “ Gay Paree ” remained for 
most of the English a m5Thical city of debauchery, despite 
its being the most serious, hard-working of all the great 
capitals. 

Deeply rooted in British minds was the fantastic notion 
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that Frenchwomen were engaged always in practising their 
attractions upon men and could be counted on to encourage 
illicit advances. Equally common was the belief that 
Frenchmen were dashing, fiery-tempered, high-spirited, 
unsuited by temperament for trade or industry. 

Actually most Frenchmen are, as a result of upbringing 
and education, inclined to be timid, cautious, reserved. 
Walking across the rails at a French wayside station, I 
was warned by the chef de gare that I might be run over. A 
station-master of any other nationality would have told me 
“ that is not allowed,” but would not have mentioned the 
exceedingly remote possibility of danger. The same 
apprehensive frame of mind accounts for French motorists 
using their horns so frequently, far more than they are used 
elsewhere. 

A great many Frenchmen and Frenchwomen are 
industrious almost to a fault. In no other country that I 
know (save in the Tehuantepec district of Mexico) do 
women take so large a part in the direction of business. 
This accounts for the meticulous methods by which 
halfpennies are saved and gained. Where but in a French 
hotel would you find a device installed by which the 
ruiming-out of bath water caused a loud ticking noise to be 
heard, so as to prevent baths being taken without payment ? 

That is an extreme case, but it illustrates the carefulness 
inculcated in the French. They arc taught to value thrift 
as the highest virtue. They practise in business the qualities 
which the English claim, but seldom exhibit. Yet they 
were given no credit for this by Victorians. They for- 
feited all claim to respect by keeping mistresses 1 

That was a curious attitude to be taken up by the English, 
who had until the Victorian age no need to go to Paris for 
indulgence in “ vice ” and raised no objection to their 
public men, including kings and royal dukes, living openly 
with vmofficial wives. The change proves how quickly 
and easily “ national character ” can pass from one extreme 
to the other. 

Nearest neighbours always incur censorious judgments. 
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The French would have been condemned for something or 
other, if it had not happened that notable “ occasions for 
stumbling ’’ were provided by them. The absurd legend 
that they were ungodly, libidinous, and of an incurable 
frivolity endured until well into the twentieth century. 

Another legend about them is that they are vindictive, 
revengeful. That their hope of wiping out the shame and 
bitterness felt after the German victory in 1871 and the loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine made them behave often between that 
date and 1914 in a way that helped to make fresh war likely ; 
that they were in favour of loading Germany, stricken to its 
knees, with burdens that would prevent its rising and 
becoming powerful again ; that they did by their harshness 
towards the beaten enemy (sending black troops into the 
Rhineland was one example of it) prevent the substitution 
of a peace atmosphere for the acrid poisonous airs of war— • 
these things are true. But to account for them by saying 
that the French national character is revengeful is ri^culous. 

They were nor revengeful after their defeat at Waterloo. 
They have never at any time shown any wish to wipe out 
the stain of Wellington’s victory over Napoleon. Even 
after the affair at Fashoda in 1898, when a French expedition 
to the sources of the Nile was compelled to haul down its 
flag and retire, leaving Britain in possession, neither Ae 
French people nor their Government showed any disposition 
to bear malice. The explanation is that they ^e not 
afraid of Britain ; of Germany they are. Three times in 
a himdred years Germans have fought on French territory. 
Never can the French nation feel secure while a nation so 
much larger than itself is on its frontier with avowed 
imperialist aims. It is not “ national character,” it^ is 
circumstances that make France distrust and dislike 
Germany ; it is fear. 

The French again are generally said to be sceptics, yet 
numbers of them are so grossly superstitious that they 
believe in supernatural voices as firmly as did Joan of Arc 
and in miraculous descents of deities from heaven (as at 
Lourdes) with all the fervomr of the Middle Ages. 
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Such belief is fo.und also among French Canadians. 
In the province of Quebec and in settlements scattered 
through other parts of Canada are these two millions of 
French-speaking people, who are proud of their descent, 
call themselves French, and are credited with a strongly 
marked character. This ought, according to the theory 
against which I am arguing, to be identical with the 
character credited to the French in France. Actually there 
is no resemblance between them. 

The French system of education produces a type which 
is intelligent, rational, logical, unsentimental, Agnostic. 
That type is common among the Frenchmen who attract 
the notice of the world — writers, scientists, politicians ; 
men by whom the rest of the nation is judged. The French 
in Canada have none of those qualities. They are pious, 
thick-headed, illogical ; they are swayed far more by 
sentiment than by reason. Simplicity is the trait common 
to them nearly aU ; even their crookedness is naive. They 
are in every way the reverse of the great majority of 
the people in France, though they are descended from 
common ancestors. 

Nothing in this need surprise us, if we look at it in the 
clear light of reason, not in the dim obscurity of pre- 
judice. The French in France have been played upon by 
influences entirely different from those predominant among 
the French in Canada. Schooling free from priestly 
domination, newspapers subject to no Church control, a 
public opinion impatient of authority, have made the French 
in France what they are. The French in Canada would be 
like them if they had been exposed to ideas, encouraged 
to think and doubt, shown history from the point of view 
of many revolutions, taught to distrust all power that is not 
derived directly from the People. And the French in 
France would resemble closely those in Canada if they had 
been always vmder the influence of priests, had always 
believed that disobedience to the Church would doom them 
to hell-fire. 

This is proved by the likeness beUveen the inhabitants of 
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certain districts in France and the inhabitants of Quebec. 

Many Breton villagers are simple, pious, irrational. 
Often in the centre, and towards the south of France 
(though seldom in the south itself), one feels that the 
coxmtr3’'-folk might be French Canaihans. Many Breton 
villages and other parts of France have been kept, as 
Quebec is, outside the currents of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century thought. The result on either side of 
the Atlantic is identical. 

Character, whether of individuals or of groups, is formed 
by environment, education ; not by common ancestry, but 
by the strength or weakness of intellectual forces, the 
acceptance or refusal of creeds and traditions, the power of 
ideals and beliefs. 



XI 


HOW GERMANS WERE DECEIVED 

No people insist more defiantly, even fiercely, upon the 
fixity and clarity of their national character than Germans of 
a certain kind. They are a small number only. In 
general, Germans, of no matter what station or degree of 
culture, are neither more nor less intelligent on this point 
than people elsewhere. They seldom give it a thought. 
But the small number who never cease thinking about it 
are noisy. They were delighted when Kaiser Wilhelm II 
declared ; “ The Germans are tlie salt of the earth.” They 
repeat this very often. They have thus given the rest of 
the world the impression that all Germans are stupid, 
bumptious, self-centred, intolerant — an impression wWch 
is nowhere near the truth. 

It is untrue even of Prussians, who were not by origin 
Germans at all, but a Wendish tribe. Having won the 
leadership of other elements in the population, they have 
contributed most to the common belief as to German 
qualities and characteristics. As usual, that common 
belief is wrong. It is based on the behaviour of aristocratic 
louts, brought up to despise not only other nations, but also 
their own, excepting the caste to which they themselves 
belonged. 

Because Army officers in the time of Kaiser Wilhelm II 
pushed civilians off side-walks, entered restaurants with 
insolent swagger, and in society made themselves both 
laughable and odious, it was said that “ Germans were 
boorish and unmann erly.” Because Army sergeants were 
permitted to treat men on the parade-ground with a 
savagery unexampled even in Tsarist Russia, the world 
divided Germans into two categories, one of brutal ruffians, 
the other of cowering slaves. 
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The dictatorship of Hitler, employing as it did large 
numbers of such ruffians, and reducing the mass of the 
nation to conditions very much like those of slavery, kept 
up the belief in this division, even strengthened it. But it 
is still as erroneous as ever it was. 

In Germany the proportion who prefer obeying orders to 
thinking for themselves is larger than in most otiier lands. 
Ferrero speaks of their “ authoritative romanticism,” by 
which he means that they like to be told what to do and are 
prone to romanticke those who give them orders, as they 
did the Kaiser and Hitler. This results entirely firom their 
education and traditions. That they have no inborn 
reluctance to take a line of their own is proved by -the bold 
initiative displayed by descendants of Germans who 
became naturalized in other countries. 

In the United States Americans of German descent are to 
the fore in every trade, profession, and occupation, not 
through industry alone, but as the result of enterprise and 
individual effort. These qualities, repressed in Germany, 
though even there many rise superior to repression, show 
themselves as soon as the environment is changed, the 
education and traditions peculiar to Germany discarded. 

The same explanation accounts for the fact that ffie 
proportion of Germans in Germany who delight in bullying 
and cruelty is also larger than elsewhere. These detestable 
vices were under kings and kaisers condoned by authorities 
who found them useful; in driU-sergeants they were 
encouraged. Under Nazism they were more openly and 
intensively cultivated. But no one who has Imown 
Germans in large numbers in and out of their country can 
suppose them to be inherent in the German make-up. 

The mass of Germans are like masses everywhere — ^^dly, 
if they are not instigated to be cruel ; fond of liberty, if they 
are not cowed into parting with it ; neither subservient nor 
dominating, but ready to become either imder incitement. 

If the French or the En^sh had been subjected to the 
influence of writers, mostly half-insane, who dwelt on their 
‘‘ world-mission ” and the need for ruthlessness in tramp- 
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ling down all who opposed it, they would have thrown up as 
m^y harsh, intolerant patriots as Germany did. They 
might even have tolerated such stupidity as Dr. Goebbels 
affected when he made his statement that “ the only 
instrument with which one can conduct foreign policy is, 
alone and exclusively, the sword.” 

Fortunately for the French and English, they were 
educated in a tradition which inculcated respect for the 
freedom of others and, while this did not deter them from 
acting, when it suited them, against it, they were obliged 
to pay lip-service to it. No writer of note read by large 
numbers glorified the lower aspects of British Imperialism 
until Kipling did so, and he only in a doubtful tone, with 
long intervals between his outbursts. 

■'^at was glorified in Germany during the short existence 
of the German Empire under the HohenzoUems was the 
personality of the ruler. 

“ I desire to proclaim to the nations the gospel of 
your Majesty’s sacred person and to preach that 
gospel alike to those who will listen to it and to those 
who will not.” 

That declaration by Prince Henry of Prussia, brother to 
Wilhelm II, was not an isolated outburst of lunacy ; it 
was in harmony with the usual note of adulation which the 
Emperor enjoyed and which it was thought neccssarj' to 
sound frequently in his ears. One result of this was to 
make shallow observers suppose it an indication of “ the 
German character.” 

“ The Kaiser has so grown into the life of the nation 
that when you touch it anyv’herc you touch him ; 
and when you think of it from any angle or describe it 
from any point of view 5'ou find yourself including 
him. . . 

“ He has impregnated the nation with his own aims 
and ambitions to such an extent that they may be 
said to live their life in him.” 

So Price Collier, American author, widely popular, wrote 
in Germany and the Germaiis, published about 1910. Yet, 
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SO little could the Kaiser influence the political life of the 
country that the largest party in the Reichstag was the 
Social Democratic, and so Htde did the nation identifj' 
itself with him that in 1918 he was told to go, and went 
instantly, “ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” Before 
long Adolf Hitler had become far more of a mob-hero than 
Wilhelm or his grandfather had ever been. 

It would be tedious to cite passages from widely-read 
German authors in order to prove die cult of a national 
destiny, to be pursued without pity or shame. This is in 
any case unnecessaiy', for they are weU known. One 
quotation will serv'e as an example : it is from Giesebrecht 
{Geschichte des deutschen Kaiserzeits ) : — 

“ Germans must dominate because they are a 
chosen people, a noble race, and therefore entitled to 
behave towards those who are below them in strength 
or intellect as aU superior races have the right and 
duty to act towards individuals less well endowed.” 

Poisonous rubbish of that sort, if allowed to pass without 
instant and vigorous condemnation, affects feeble minds, 
unstable characters. For the disaster of Hitlerism the 
responsibility lies not merely on those who circulated the 
doctrine of Blood and Iron, but on the far more numerous 
Germans of intellectual and social standing who were too 
placid or too cowardly to denoimce it as a foul and fatal 
snare. 

Yet it would be unjust and absurd to pretend that all 
Germans were alike guilty. As always, the course of 
national action was set by a few. Vast numbers of Germans 
were deluded, other vast mnnbers terrified, into support of 
Hitler. “ Aryanism ” was as much a joke among intelligent 
Germans as everywhere outside the Reich. They saw 
through the nonsensical pretence that the Germans are like 
their reputed ancestors, of whom Tacitus wrote ; — 

“ The Teutons prefer war to industry and consider 
it disgraceful to obtain by industry what they can 
acquire by violence. In peace they are sluggards, 
given over to sleep and gluttony.” 
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Nothing could be more ludicrously unlike the numerous 
G^nians who detest war, who are industrious and enter- 
prising, who pursue their commercial ends with untiring 
energy. 

Tacitus, one may be sure, generah'zed too freely. He 
hmself in his life of Agricola paid tribute to Teutonic 
virtues. Yet his report was true of a great many : we 
know this from other testimony ; we know also that the 
economic stresses of the age forced upon tribes living 
outside the area of Roman civilization a life such as Tacitus 
described. The economics of this age having become so 
entirely different, the people who live in it differ from those 
of the past, even the past that is not yet far off. 

What are the reasons for the imtiring industry of Germans 
in general, for the eagerness the middle-class have shown 
in Sieir pursuit of education, for their success in trade and 
manufacture, especially through team-work rather than 
individual effort ? 

In the Middle Ages the inhabitants of what is now 
Germany could earn a comfortable living without difficulty 
by tilling the soil. Trade flourished in the Hanse cities. 
Industry made many rich beside the Fuggers, who added 
by h ank ing and financial enterprise to the wealth they drew 
from silver-mines. Well-to-do Germans were easy going, 
pleasant people, fond of good eating and of drinking wine. 
All that was changed by the insensate Thirty Years’ War, 
which left the country in a state of ruin unparalleled any- 
where in modem times. 

Half the population disappeared. Of the men who 
were left, a large part had never learned to work and had 
lived so long on plunder that they could not settle down to 
peace-time occupations. The peasants and even the big 
land-owners, who tried to restore agriculture, had to do 
without horses and, when they raised crops, were liable to 
the depredations of ex-soldiers who wandered through the 
land liv ing on what they could beg or steal. 

The chief industries, wool and linen, wine-making, 
brewing, paper-making, and book-printing, had been almost 
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killed. The numerous small State governments exacted all 
they could screw out of their subjects in taxation. What 
had been regarded as “ national characteristics ” — hard 
work, frugaUty, fair dealing — gave place to fraud, force, and 
cum^g. Slowly the German people struggled back 
towards prosperity until the Napoleonic Wars flung them 
again into bitter poverty. 

Out of the defeat of their armies arose, however, a new 
German spirit. After 1806 the genius of Stein planned a 
reconstruction which, although it left the people for a long 
time poor, gave them a system of education far ahead of 
anything in existence at that time. “ The State must 
regain by intellectual power,” said King Frederick WUhehn, 

“ what it has lost in material power, and to this end every- 
thing must be done to extend and perfect the education of 
the people.” Stein also abolished serfdom, gave cities 
self-government, deprived the nobles of some privileges, 
created a military system which made every man liable for 
service. By these reforms such qualities as obedience, 
desire for knowledge, and self-respect were substituted for 
the disregard of discipline, schooling, and dignity which had 
up to then prevailed. 

, Enthusiasm for education among nineteenth-century 
Germans was not due entirely to intellectual motive. Any 
young man who could pass an examination, severe enough 
to be a thorough test of his abflity, was allowed to serve one 
year in the army instead of two. Not only was this an 
advantage to him in starting his career. He was looked down , 
on as a feeble-wit if he could not pass. His family felt he ; 
had disgraced them. This sometimes had the effect of 
making young men over- work and damage their health; 
but it raised the standard of painstaking diligence and 
mental achievement. For the habit of work once formed is 
seldom discarded. 

_ Hence came the serious .matter-of-fact cast of ^e 
German mind, the thoroughness of their work. In applied 
science they excelled. Their theorizing was tinged with 
fantasy, . due to their university education including so 
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much philosophy and divorcing reality from speculation. 
In their practical use of knowledge (as in the improvement 
of dyes and lenses) they went ahead of all others. 

Unfortunately Ae Germans who engaged in practical 
pursuits had no influence on social or politi^ development. 
Up to the eighteen-eighties the only careers open to tlie 
gentry were in the Army, the higher Civil Service, the 
Church, medicine, and the law. In these careers they had 
almost a monopoly. They were therefore the ruling caste. 
They acquired the habit of authority. They considered 
that other classes must be kept in their places. Germans 
got no training in self-government. 

From infancy they were taught that they must, in the 
words of one of Stein’s reformer group, develop “ those 
instincts on which rest the force and dignity of man — love 
of God, the king, the fatherland.” And they were assured 
that they could nourish these best by doing as they were 
told, by letting others think for them, by cheerfully taking 
their places as parts of the great mechanism which was 
working out the nation’s destiny. 

Everyone had a position, a Stand, a calling ; his duty was 
to make good in that, for, if he did not, he would get no 
other chance. Movement from one occupation to another, 
so common in America, and not unusual in Britain, was in 
Germany rare. 

Thus few Germans grew up mentally, unless they went 
outside their own country. They remained adolescent. 
Elderly men, when they met for some celebration, would 
behave like students. Old ladies often showed that tliey 
had not, since they were girls, had a thought in their heads 
which was not put there by their husbands. Highly 
intelligent up to a point, not many Germans got beyond 
that point, which was fixed for them by their superiors, 
everyone but the Emperor having a superior and admitting 
his relative inferiority. 

Pflicht-gefuhl (sense of duty) was impressed on the minds 
of all Germans as the guiding principle of their lives, and 
this had many excellent results. But their duty was not to 
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be decided by themselves, it was to be imposed on them 
from above. Consequently those alone had independence 
of judgment who were able to resist what they were taught. 
Most accepted whatever authority wanted them to accept. 
That habit of mind became even stronger tmder the rde 
of Hitler than it was under the Emperors, the Hitlerite 
methods of enforcing it being more severe. 

When the monarchy foundered and the Socialists found 
themselves unwillingly taking over the business of govern- 
ment, their fumbling soon convinced the nation timt litde 
was to be hoped from them. People could not recognize 
an authority which clearly did not Imow its own mind, and 
it was impossible that a nation which had looked always for 
instructions should decide suddenly for itself aH the matters 
left in suspense by a revolution. Hitler’s success was 
secured by reversion to the authoritarian re^me. Once 
more the people had orders issued to them. They were to 
hear and obey, not to do any thinking for themselves. 
Their intellects, weakened by generations of discourage- 
ment, welcomed the change. 

Eventhe academic mind in Germany failed to spread 
abroad that freedom in pursuit of truth which should be 
the fruit of education. Immensely industrious in research, 
scholars shrank from conclusions which might not be 
acceptable to rulers. They were robbed of their sense of 
reality also by the barren philosophic studies into which 
they were plimged, other lines of activity more actual and 
productive being closed to them. Thus dependence 
on “ superiors ” became, and remains, the strongest 
element in German life. 

Hitler did not change the German character. What he 
did was to arouse feelings of self-respect and confidence in 
the future among many who had lost them, and to give free 
play to some of the lowest elements in the nation, to 
glorify acts and impulses which all decent people, whether 
in or out of Germany, condemn. 

Long before Hitler began to attract attention, Bathenau, 
with his unusual insight, said that the nation had not in 
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political wisdom got beyond the instinct to find scapegoats. 

“ Such processes of thought as ‘ the police are to 
blame, the Prussians are to blame, the Jews are to 
blame, the English are to blame, the priests are to 
blame, the capitalists are to blame ’—all these we 
quite ^ tmderstand. But Germans have, properly 
speaking, no understanding of political tendencies. 
Our blatant patriotism bore the plainest signs of such 
a temper ; half nationalism, h^ aggression against 
some bugbear or other j never a proud calm, an earnest 
self-dedication, a struggle for a political ideal.” 

Rathenau wrote Die Neiie Gesellschaft (The New Society) 
while the German spirit was still submerged in the flood of 
disaster, when there was none of the “ blatant patriotism ” 
that had helped to cause the 1914 War. The spirit was 
reborn in an even more violent and retrograde shape. It was 
as Rathenau described it — “ half nationalism, halfagpession 
against some bugbear or other.” 

But this cannot be explained by “ the German character.” 
If we try to fit it in with Rathenau’s prediction that 
“ blatant patriotism ” might lead to “ a temporary reverse 
of humanity and culture ” ; or if we try to make it square 
with “ the ultimate aims of living ” which Dr. Dernburg, 
another prominent German, outlined soon after the 1914 
War ended, we find that they have nothing whatever in 
common. 

What Dernburg, at one time Germany’s Colonial 
Secretary, said was this : — 

“ However much we may smile at those who venture 
to-day to put the dictates of morality and humanity 
above eating and drinking, riches and prosperity ; who 
can be happy only in an atmosphere in which not force 
but justice rules : who wish for an ordering of the 
world not in violent opposition to their religious 
professions : who interpret peace on earth as a peace 
of the conscience and the soul — ^yet these arc, after all 
the ultimate aims for which we must all strive, and 
without w'hich life would not be worth firing.” 
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Now, if Dr. Dernburg andWalther Rathenau and men 
who shared their thoughts had put those thoughts before the 
German People as emphatically and persistendy as Hider 
trumpeted his, they would have drawn over to their way 
of thinking enough of the nation to make the world say, 
“ This, then, is the German character.” 

For the “ character ” of any group, whether small or 
large, is imparted to it by leaders able to win assent for 
their proposals, their ideas. Under a democratic system 
forceM leadership is necessary, as it is for the success of 
dictatorial rule. The only difference is that the dictators, 
having secured power, keep it by violent suppression of 
opponents, whereas democratic leaders try, not to compel, 
but to persuade the mass of a nation to adopt their policies. 

The ftequent failures of democracy are due to the 
scarcity of men with ability to construct policies and with 
a personality sufficientiy vigorous to impose itself on the 
mass . Politicians, skilful merely in speech, in the condutt of 
intrigue, in “ eye-wash ” and “ wangling,” are plentiM. 
Statesmen are rare— especially rare in countries which, 
like Germany, have been governed by dynasts and heredi- 
tary nobles, and where, in its upper ranks, the social order 
was so long based on “ unscrupulous personal interests and 
exploitation, on shows and shams, on the demand for 
service and the claim to command ” (Rathenau). 

Of all the Germans prominent in politics since the 
HohenzoUem empire fell, Stresemann came nearest to 
statesmanship. He fell short, partly because he belonged 
more to the old system than the new and had not the 
compelling personality essential for the moulding of a 
national spirit ; partly because the British and French 
Govermnents refused him the help he needed. 

Had they given it, there would have been no chance for 
Hitler to pose as the restorer of German morale. It would 
have come to life again without him. The Germans would 
have reflected the character of men far above the Nazi 
leaders in intellect and intentions. They would have been 
considered stiU a nation in the forefront of civilization. 
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Instead of their being looked upon as the unhappy and 
dangerous possessors of qualities inimical to peace and 
good government, the strong ethical sense, which Prof. 
Werner Sombart claimed for them* and which imtil a few 
years ago was generally recognized, would be accepted now, 
not less than it was earlier, as the foundation of their national 
character. 


* Die Deutsche Volksmirlhschaft im XIX Jahrbundert, 1903. 



“MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE . . 

The English look down on Germans and consider them their 
inferiors. — Admiral von Tirpitz to Col. House in May, 1914. 

Deutschland, Deutschland uber AUes, 

Uber AUes in der Welt. 

— German popular soiig. 

There is a degree of culture where rational hatred vanishes, and 
where one stands to a certain extent above nations and feels the 
weal or woe of a neighbouring people as if it had happened to 
one’s own. — Goethe (to Eckermann). 

The restilt of inventing national blood-ties bas been 
disastrous. From the mistaken belief that there exist root- 
differences, due to different ancestry, between peoples of 
different nations spring : — 

(1) the ignorant conceit cherished by almost all of 
them that their cotmtry is superior to other countries ; 

(2) the dangerous delusions of patriotism ; 

(3) the chimera of national honour. 

These, pressed into the service of economic rivalry, are the 
most potent causes of war. 

Were these to be uprooted and flung on the rubbish-heap 
of discarded ideas, it would be impossible to make Peoples 
imagine that economic rivalries touch their interests. 

No one does actually represent to Peoples at present that 
their interests are so affected. No one has done so in the 
past. They are told that the theory of wars being due to 
economic causes is Marxist and therefore irntrustworthy. 
They are given other reasons for desiring to kill as many 
men, women, and children as possible of the nation or 
nations opposed to them. Such reasons as 

that they are being, or are about to be, attacked, that 
their national honour is involved, that their patriotic 
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duty is to fight for “ their country ” whether they know 
what they are fighting about or not. 

National honour I have called a chimera. It has been in 
the past taken so much for granted as a reality that even 
Cobden’s shrewd intellect was induced to accept it at its 
face value. Hating war as inhuman, unjust, and wasteful, 
he held it to be legitimate “ in defence of our honour.” 
He did not explain what this meant. 

“ National honour ” cannot be explained. It is a 
delusion equal to, and growing out of, the delusion of 
national character. If a nation is personified, if it is held to 
possess virtues and defects ; then but a short step further is 
needed to endow it with honour, as if it were an individual. 

If we admit national character, thus recognizing the 
existence of a certain mystical entity, the nation, we must also 
admit national honour. We must reverse Burke’s familiar 
saying and declare that it is possible “ to indict a nation,” 
to insult it, to injure its interests, to impugn its honour. 

But if we reject national character as an illusion, if we say 
that nations are masses of people who happen to have been 
born under the same Government, if we deny that any 
mystical bond unites them or that there can be national 
interests opposed to the interests of the individuals com- 
posing ±e nation, then we must refuse to believe there can 
be any such thing as national honour. 

Some would go further, would say there is no such thing 
as personal honour ; would argue tliat the term has for 
a long time, if not always, been used to hide real motives or 
cover cloudy thinlting. 

It was honour that compelled men unaccustomed to arms 
to fight duels with expert swordsmen and crack shots ; 
honour that obliged a spendthrift to pay gambling debts, 
while he left his baker, butcher, mill^an, tailor, doctor, 
unpaid. “ My honour as a husband ” used to be pleaded 
as a reason for refusing freedom to unhappy wives. Honour 
has been invoked times out of number for paltry or dis- 
honest reasons, seldom for any reason that was soimd. 

What is called now “ the honour of a nation ” is almost 
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always the interest of those who decide what national poliq 
shall be. General Gordon declared before he was killed at 
Khartoum that he had “ done his best for the honour of his 
country.” He confused honour with profit. He had done 
his best to add a vast territory to the British Empire. But 
extension of power confers no honour either on a nation or 
a man. 

In the past monarchs have pretended that slights offered 
to them were offered to the Peoples over whom they ruled ; 
they have appealed to Peoples to take up arms for private 
monarchical interests on the pretext that “ national 
honour” compelled them to do so. Thus James ! of 
England persuaded the English that they were insulted 
because the King of Spain would not let his daughter marry 
an English prince, while Louis XIV, and later Napoleon, 
made the Rench people believe that by fighting inter- 
minable wars for their monarch’s benefit they were 
defending “ the honour of their country.” 

When dynastic interests gave place as governing forces to 
those of trade and finance, “ national honour ” as a motive 
for war gave place to “ national interest.” Now Peoples 
had to be induced to identify their advantage with that of 
the leaders in commerce, industry, and speculation. In 
the eighteenth century the Mercantilists, who believed that 
the more trade was shackled the more active it would 
become, declared that the Government ought to impose 
restrictions for the benefit of “ the country.” They meant 
that they wanted restrictions for their own benefit. Nor 
were they insincere. They were convinced that their 
benefit and the country’s must necessarily be the same. 

This conviction was firmly fixed in the minds also of 
their opponents, the Free Traders, who urged that the 
restrictions shotild be lifted. “ The country ” would thus 
be more prosperous, they asserted. But they had in mind 
the trading class, to which they belonged, or, if they were 
political economists, those members of the trading class by 
whom they were supported. 

The political economists did not invent but they did put 
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into general currency the idea that “ the country ” was, not 
the whole mass of the population, but the commercial part 
of it, die part which was engaged in trade on a big scale. 

This idea had been in the air of Britain ever since 
commerce began to oust agriculture from its place as the 
chief national industry. “ The country ” had once 
meant “ the landed interest.” But the pamphleteer of 1 749 
talked about “ the whole Nation suffering in its Commerce ” 
because trade was hindered by old laws. The “whole 
nation ” had no connection with, no interest in commerce 
of any kind. But the phrase had an impressive sound. 

Some hardihood would have been required to maintain 
that “ the country ” did include everyone in it at a time 
when the land-worker had become a kind of serf at the 
disposal of the parish overseer, and when press-gangs still 
forcibly kidnapped men to serve in the Fleet, so that many 
injured their health, as James Watt did, by staying indoors 
to be secure. The political economists, however, were able, 
thanks to the dense ignorance then prevailing, to spread the 
belief that, in the long run, the many would be better off 
because a few became rich. It must, tliey said, eventually 
improve conditions for all, if those few piled up large 
fortunes for themselves. Therefore it was the duty of 
those few to make their fortunes as large as possible. They 
were benefiting “ the coimtry.” 

Unfortunately for their argument along this line, the 
political economists put out at the same time a theory which 
completely destroyed it. They declared it impossible for 
the mass of people to be any better off than they were. 
They showed that subsistence wages were all that the 
workers could expect. There were “ iron laws ” which 
must prevent their ever being paid more than would keep 
them alive, with health and strength enough to do their 
work, and to produce children who would go on doing it 
after their parents had been scrapped. 

It was also “ proved ” by the political economists that 
the hours of labour could not be shortened without ruining 
industry and thereby injuring “ the country,” which now 
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clearly included those alone who drew large profits firom 
industry and excluded the mass of the population who were 
either working for subsistence wages or not employed 
industrially. And this conception of “ the counn^ ” 
persisted. The masses were stupid enough to accept it as 
the truth, without thinking about it. 

In the wars of religion (sixteenth and . seventeenth 
centuries)the soldiers on both sides were largely mercenaries. 
Those who fought of their own accord or were forcibly 
conscripted had to be duped with the assurance that they 
were fighting God’s battle. 

Actually Aese wars sprang from economic and political 
rather than religious causes. Catholicism was bound up 
with despotic government and restrictions on trade. 
Protestantistn represented the desire for democracy and 
trade freedom. But the democratic and laissez-faire ideals 
were then too novel to be used as incitements to fighting. 
It was necessary to drag in God. 

To-day it would be as impossible to induce nations to 
make war in defence of a religion, or in the hope of extirpating 
it, as it would be to persuade them to engage in a dynastic 
war. But it is still essential to deceive peoples, as it was in 
the monarchical age and during the period of religious 
wars, if they are to be persuaded to fight. They can now 
be so persuaded only by skilful use of inducements which 
derive from the delusion of national character. 
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WHAT “OUR COUNTRY” MEANS 

A man’s counti^ is first the namral love and preference he has 
for the stirroimdings among which he was bom, the people who 
speak the same language, with whom he has played and laughed 
and worked. 

Second, there is an economic business concern competing with 
other concerns and trying to make larger profits than Acy. This 
is also called a man’s coimtry and, since nobody who did not carry 
his heart in his purse could love it, its promoters have done all they 
can to confuse it with the first country in men’s minds. — 

— John Langdon-Davics. 

France is governed by an aristocracy of bankers and lawyers, 
who use “ the country ” for their own interests just as the priests 
used the monarchy in days gone by. — Balzac. 

Most powerful of the inducements to war is tlic invention 
of a mystic abstraction, “ the country.” 

This has not merely been employed to stir the emotion of 
the crowd and make it amenable to the design of rulers ; 
it has imposed even on men of distinguished intellect. Let 
me recall what C. H. Pearson UTOte in National Life and 
Character : — 

“ Attachment to a great country is bound, other 
things being equal, to be more dignified and generous 
than attachment to a city, though the city may have 
been Athens or Rome.” 

That is, in effea, a plea for power politics. A country is 
called “ great ” because it is powerful, because it can back 
its demands with big armed forces. Did C. H. Pearson 
ever ask himself how generosity and true dignity' (far 
removed from bluster and pompousness) can spring from 
pride in being able to browbeat and overawe ? Evidently 
not. 

The inhabitants of Athens were attached to their cit>-- 
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State for quite other reasons. The famous speech of 
Pericles explains them. They were proud of the beauty of 
their buddings ; of their dramatists and sculptors, whose 
work every one of them saw and talked about j of a 
constitution which gave them all a share in governing ; of 
orators to whom they listened with critical enjoyment. 

Romans loved their city because it was orderly, well- 
proportioned, conveniently arranged. They respected its 
laws, they admired its senators, consuls, tribunes of the 
plebs. Its citixenship was both a privilege and of practical 
value. 

To be attached to a large nation-state in the same way is 
impossible. No common daily life unites the citizens, they 
share no standards of taste, they take part in government 
only at a far remove. Few of them see their public men, 
few of them travel more than short distances from where 
they were born. Their country cannot be to them what 
a city was to its free citizens. 

The very idea of “ country ” in the patriotic sense derives 
from our knowledge of the city-state, and from the illusion 
of national character. In a city-state the citizens, ^ 
educated in the same schools, all attending assemblies in 
the forum, all sitting at plays together, aU going to war in a 
body, did acquire certain common characteristics. Athen- 
ians were alert for novelty, Spartans clung to old customs, 
Boeotians had homely wits. Ancient Romans were hard but 
reliable ; mediseval Florentines artistic but treacherous ; 
and so on. 

As I have tried to show, no such agencies are at work to 
press members of nations in a uniform mould. They may 
repeat the same slogans, hang out the same flag ; ^ but,^ in 
spite of national newspapers and the voices on the air which 
penetrate to millions of homes, the people of different 
classes, different districts, different occupations, have litde 
in common except language, and that may vary so much as 
to make it difficult to understand each other’s speech. 

Only danger can for a short while draw them together, 
efface their divisions, give them a single purpose, though 
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even then exceptions must be admitted — ^for example, 
profiteers who enrich themselves at the expense of their 
fellows, as armament firms did in Britain during 1914— 15 
until they were pulled up. As soon as the danger is past 
the elements of nations fall apart again. Even while it is 
present individual qualities are more noticeable than any 
characteristics which could be called “ national.” 

What is “ our country ” ? It is supposed to include all 
who mhabit territory enclosed by national boundaries, but, 
in some way which has never been explained, it transcends 
them and becomes an entity in itself. “ Une nation est unc 
dme, un principe spirituel,” wrote Renan in his vaguely 
sentimental manner, but he did not make his meaning plain. 
Nor has any commentator done so. 

The personification of “ country,” of a nation apart from 
the individuals composing it, seems to be a re-hash of the 
old monarchical doctrine : “ UEtat, o’ est moi.” A monarch 
regarded the country over which he ruled as his property 
and the inhabitants of it as his subjects, bound to serve the 
interests of his country. The toast “ My countrj', right or 
wrong ” is a relic of the days when subjects had to agree 
with their monarch, whether they thought him wise or 
foolish, whether he was just in his dealings or a tjTant and 
deceiver. 

It is strange that this acceptance of a tradition dating back 
to the time when kings had almost unlimited power should 
be stronger in a repubhe, the United States, than it is in 
any other democratic country. One of the leading American 
newspapers {Chicago Tribune) prints the motto daily as a 
slogan. One of their ablest presidents (Cleveland) told the 
students of Princeton University : “ Support your 

country when she is right, and I am not sure you ought not 
to support her when she is VTong.” A judge in the State 
of Louisiana refused in 1930 to admit a man to American 
citizenship because he would not agree with this view of an 
American’s duty. 

Personifying the country, calling it “ she,” giving it a 
personality, strengthens the emotional appeal. The idea 
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is conveyed that it must be as shameful to accuse your 
country of being in the wrong as it would be to denounce 
your mother in public. 

Any open disagreement with your country is, therefore, 
liable to be called disgraceful, because it is unpatriotic. A 
patriot is one who loves his country— who wUl die for “ her,” 
whether he understands what is the cause for which he gives 
his life or not. A patriot never hesitates to put the country’s 
interest before his own. 

That is the theory, but it does not always work like that. 
Often it is hard to decide what the country’s interest is. To 
Cavaliers in the English Civil War it was unlimited 
monarchy ; to Roundheads, setting Parliament above the 
King. Americans fought with one another (1861-65), 
actually in a clash of economic systems, but ostensibly 
because they held different views as to what their country 
meant. To the Southerner it meant slave-holding and 
agriculture ; to the Yankee freedom of slaves and manufac- 
turing. Two generations had to pass before Southerners 
could acknowledge that Northerners were their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Not only have men of the same nation frequently fought 
among themselves ; they have brought in outsiders to strike 
at their country. Str&ord would have liked to employ 
half-savage Irish troops to subdue his country for Charles 1 . 
Scottish Jacobites invited a French invasion of their 
coimtry, so that the Stuarts might be kept on the throne. 
French emigres at the time of the Revolution fought agamst 
their country in any army that would have them — English, 
Prussian, or Austrian. Russian emigres in 1918 urged 
I France, Britain, the United States, even Japan, to send 
5 troops against their country. Spanish rebels called in the 
aid of Germans and Italians to bomb their country’s cities 
and devastate the land. A Spanish author, D. Manuel 
Azana, says this proves that Spain does not exist as a nation. 

The explanation is simple, if we examine the problem 
without sentimentality or prejudice. To all those mention- 
ed just now “ the country ” meant a form of government, 
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a social system. That is what it means to almost 
everybody. 

Russians who were ready to take part in war for their 
country so long as the Tsarist Government maintained 
itself were equally ready to talte part against the Govern- 
ment which followed that of the Tsar. Their country to 
them meant Tsarism. To other Russians Russia meant the 
economic system to v/hich they were accustomed. A 
former Tsarist Finance Minister named Bark had no 
delusions about the Tsardom or its last representadvc, 
Nicholas II. But he left Russia when the revolution 
occurred and lived the rest of his life in London, where he 
was in business as a banker. He refused to call Russia his 
country because it had renounced Capitalism. 

Those examples and many others might be attributed to 
personal interest. But in other cases ideology cannot be 
excluded. Spanish Catholics, for instance, Hke English 
Catholics 400 years ago, were unable to be loyal to a 
country that did not acknowledge ecclesiastical authority or 
promote the interests of their religion and its dignitaries. 
They may have had nothing to gain by such promotion, but 
Spain to them meant the Church of Rome. 

It is possible to divest “ oiu: country ” of all political, 
economic, religious ideas, but for most of us this is very 
difficult. Few would admit the feasibility of makmg the 
attempt. To nearly everybody “ their country ” is less a 
territorial than a political, economic, or religious idea. 

When Cardinal Newman prayed for his country, he 
meant a Catholic England. No genuine Bolshevik would 
strike a blow for Russia if it returned to Capitalism. A 
Highlander asked a Royal Commission in 1884 : “ Why 
should we fight for our kingdom, when we see so much 
poverty and neglect by our sovereign and legislators ? ” 
Bismarck declared : “ A State which deprived me of my 
property would no longer be my fatherland.” 

■S^at everybody asks of “ his country ” is that it shall 
secure him a sufficient livelihood, protea his possessions, 
enforce the economic system he prefers, shelter the religion 
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he professes. If it does not satisfy him in these respects it 
is not “ his country.” 

Thus to different people “ their country ” is represented 
by different ideas, and among these ideas neither the 
territorial nor the historical has ever held any leading place. 

We can prove this by the readiness of so many people to 
transfer their allegiance from one State to another by 
taking out naturalization papers. 

Royal families are supposed to represent nations in a 
peculiarly intimate, even mystic, way. But members of 
them frequently change their nationality by marrying 
princes or princesses of other countries. They have no 
hesitation about it. Nobody blames them, or even hints 
that they are “ unpatriotic.” That is a vivid illustration of 
the unreality of the idea that nationality is something sacred, 
precious, creative of character. 

Very few change their religion, or go to live undp a 
different form of government, or can contemplate Socialism, 
as easily as large numbers change their nationality. Most of 
them change it for a monetary reason, because their businesses 
will benefit ; occasionally, being residents in a country other 
than that in which they were bom, they feel a wish to be its 
citizens ; m a few cases the motive is sentimental, a 
preference for this or that form of social relation, for a 
republican or a monarchical system. 

Without any inward struggle they secure their advantage 
or give their preference rein. If a novelist were to represent 
a character tom by mental strife as to whether he shoxild 
change his nationality, most novel-readers would say 
“ What a fuss about nothing ! ” I can recall many novels 
which show men or women hesitating between two religions ; 
in none that I have read do I remember any description of 
such a turmoil of spirit over the relinquishing of one 
citizenship for another. 

Nor has any novelist, I believe, dealt with the change of 
character resiting from altered nationality. The_ theme 
might be very amusingly developed. A prim Englishman 
transformed into a blatant Yankee, a dour Scandinavian 
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becoming an enthusiastic Slav, a bombastic Italian turned 
into a taciturn Hollander. Why has so fertile a field for 
fiction not been cultivated ? Simply because no one 
considers such changes likely, or even possible. No one 
really believes in national character. They only believe 
they believe. 

Yet the influence of the illusion, and that of “ country ” 
which goes with it, are infinitely harmful. They set up 
artificial barriers to separate human beings whose interests 
can best be served by co-operation ; they spread the belief 
that these interests are conflicting, whereas they are the 
same; they are used to create suspicion and fear. They are 
among the most pestilent second^ causes of war, and they 
conceal the primary causes in a haze of patriotic emotion. 

When we say “ we love our country,” we mean what an 
Irish character is made to say in one of Howard Spring’s 
novels — “ My country is where I’m happy and where I’m 
let live in peace.” Maybe its landscapes are dear to us, our 
earliest memories may cluster round them ; our friends are 
there, we are accustomed to the ways of living which prevail 
there ; in om: country we are “ at home.” 

But, dearly as we may love it in that sense, our love need 
not mak e, us proclaim it the finest country in the world and 
our readiness to die for it. If we had to choose between 
dying in it and leaving it to live somewhere else, we should 
not hesitate. Many make the choice willingly when they 
are warned that they can stay in the land of their birth only 
at the risk of their lives ; they pack up and go to a wanner or 
drier climate, to the high mountains, or to forests of pine. 

Were our coimtry to be attacked brutally, without 
provocation, we should take up arms to defend it, as we 
should defend our private homes against gunmen or thieves. 
But if in our homes we were instigated to take up arms 
against our next-door neighbours or the inhabitants of the 
other side of the street, on the ground that they were about 
to attack us, but in reality to serve the private purpose of the 
instigator, or mayhap because the instigator w'as foolish, 
what wovfld our reply be ? 
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It would be an immediate and resounding “ No.” We 
should see plainly that we were being asked to do something 
monstrous, something which could bring us no advantage, 
something both damaging and disgraceful. Why do 
Peoples not as quickly and clearly see through appeals to 
defend their coimtry, instigations to make war on neigh- 
bouring peoples ? 

Simply because they do not tal^e the trouble to understand 
what is called “ foreign policy,” though as a rule it is no 
more than a succession of makeshifts. Simply because they 
allow themselves to be doped by that word “ country,” 
and make no attempt to discover what it means. 

We assume that the “ country ” is the joint possession of 
aU the people in it. Actually the mass of these people own 
no part of it. If one of them w'ere to start cultivating a 
small piece that was being used by nobody else, , the law 
would sharply teach him Ms error. 

We believe that “we” are somehow threatened by other 
nations, overlooking the truth that the interests of the 
masses are everywhere the same. We accept the statements 
of interested persons that other nations have desi^s upon 
us. As a preliminary to war, each party in the dispute is 
always told that it is defending itself, that the other party 
is the attacker. History blames both alike. 

History also makes it plain that no people ever gained 
anything through war, whether djuastic or economic. 
“ Nations ’’—that is, the rulers of nations— have gained 
influence and power. “ Countries •” — ^that is, the leading 
people — have become “ greater.” 

England took rank as a leading coimtry when its navy 
broke the rmght of Spain’s Armada. Its statesmen gained 
in dignity, its merchants could do business more securely. 
The people were no better off. 

Germany had a more important place in the world after 
defeating Austria (1859), Denmark (1864), and France 
(1871). But what tins meant was more importance for 
German rulers ; larger profits for German manufactures 
and commerce. The value of England’s leading nine- 
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teenth-century position as a country was likewise shared 
among those at the top. In neither case did the mass of 
people benefit. 

“ The coimtry ” is sometimes invoked by a very small 
number of the highly-placed, who, though they are opposed 
by almost all the other elements of the population, get their 
way. In the first Franco-German War the French were 
called on to fight for la patrie ; thousands died in the 
belief that they had done so. But Thiers, one of the fore- 
most of French statesmen, told Lord Granville that neither 
the nation nor the Chamber of Deputies was in favour of 
war. It was the Empress, Thiers said, who pressed it on 
the Emperor, “ and the generals promoted it on the hope of 
becoming marshals, and the marshals because they desired 
to be dukes and princes.” 

Goldsmith had an equally clear vision when he wrote the 
lines : — 

“ Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind.” 

When a People is encouraged to believe that the “ portions ” 
are unequal, that it rises superior to other Peoples, that 
its country has virtues possessed by no other, it should 
distrust such oratory, which is in England and the United 
States more foolishly blatant than elsewhere. A committee 
of the American Bar Association drew up a creed for citi- 
zens, One article of it was : “I believe diat we Americans 
have the best Government that has ever been created — 
the freest and most just for all.” The same claim is put 
forward in Britain, and on such occasions as the crisis 
which forced Edward VIII off the throne the nation is 
assured both by newspapers and politidans that no other 
people would behave so sensibly and calmly. 

To spread an exaggerated notion of the merits of “ our 
coimtry ” is dangerous. It foments a foolish national 
pride. It drculates a foolish disparagement of “ foreigners.” 
It betrays a weak sense of realities. For it may be said 
boldly that all assumptions of radal or national superiority 
rest on no basis more solid than ignorance and conceit. 
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NATIONAL CONCEIT AND IDEALS 

What Professor AKson Phillips calls “the vital interests of 
a nation ” I call the arbitrary fantasy of its rulers, — Prof. Charles 
Seignohos. 

In direct contrast to Socialism, nationalism is a thoroughly 
aggressive impulse directed against the outer world i its concern 
is not with conscience, but with power ; not with human achieve- 
ment, but with war . — Thomas Mann in “ The Coming Victory of 
Democracy." 

Only ignorance can explain the prevalence of the idea 
that some nations are in a higher class than others. Only 
conceit can make certain nations exalt themselves by 
saying : “ We are the finest race on earth.” 

Few go as far as General von Bernhardi, who considered 
war necessary in order to stamp a great part of hu m a n ity 
with “ the impress of the German spirit,” or as Prof. 
Wilhelm Hauer, theologian, who fotmded “ the German 
religion ” on 

“ the vitality of the German genius which has persisted 
without intermission until now and will persist so 
long as German blood flows in German veins,” 

To imagine any but German blood flowing in German 
veins is difficult. To suppose that German blood can be 
different from the blood of people not German is a grotesque 
biological error. 

Even if Prof. Hauer’s statement be not taken literally, 
if it be treated as meaning that to be bom of German 
parents confers some merit or distinction denied to the 
rest of mankind, it is manifest nonsense. 

Yet unfortunately there are as many British people who 
believe, with Cecil Rhodes, that their race is “ the finest 
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which history has yet produced ” as there are Germans 
who hold the same to be true about themselves. 

Rhodes was young when he wrote that. Lord Grey 
(not of FaUoden) lacked this excuse when he said in his 
Memoir of Hubert Hervey that, in so far as an F.nglishman 
differs in essentials from men of other nationalities, he 
“ represents a more perfectly developed standard of general 
excellence,” and regards the rest as being “ on the whole 
not so excellent as himself.” If this were not so. Lord 
Grey added, Englishmen would try to make themselves 
resemble men of other nationalities. 

I quote that lamentably stupid remark because Lord 
Grey was looked on as a fine type of Englishman. Not 
only was it stupid to suggest that the English standard of 
excellence was higher than that of any other nation ; even 
more stupid was the notion that a man must either believe 
himself the superior of all other men or else try to be like 
some other ! 

Almost everyone would sooner be himself or herself than 
anybody else. This does not imply, however, that we rate 
ourselves superior to everybody else. Almost certainly 
we shall admit that there are others more excellent than 
we. Yet we do not direct our energies to copying them. 
We prefer to be ourselves, even though we may not 
“ represent so perfectly developed a standard ” as others do. 

There was a great deal of heated talk during the .two 
wars about fighting for the victory of this or that 
conception of the purpose of human existence, this or that 
method of aiming at a right development of individuals 
and of society. Even Walthcr Rathenau so far departed 
from his usud wisdom as to declare that 

“ the basis of the conflict is a difference in fundamental 
ideals of life and duty. That is the deep reason why 
the war must go on until it is proved which of these 
ideals is the true one.” 

Vast numbers of people, Britons as well as Germans, were 
deceived into thinking in this fashion. They did not stop 
to ask themselves how the possession of more engines and 
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uinaentiy skilled to use theruj which were the derirUnrr 
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denounced as poisonous and damnable when Bernhardi 
and other German writers put it forward, and which was 
cited as proof of the German character! Yet British 
writers adopted it and presumably therefore betrayed the 
same character. They could find no other plea which 
could seem to justify war. 

Nations have always been taught by their Ruling 
Classes that it is a patriotic duty to fight for “ the country.” 
The mass of people everywhere have accepted that teaching. 
They have fought whenever a Ruling Class told them they 
must be loyal and patriotic. 

Once kings and nobles appealed for personal loyalty. 
When that trick failed because of the perception that their 
interests and the People’s were by no means identical, they 
changed the form of their incitement and urged, not only 
the necessity, but the beauty of risking life for “ the 
country.” 

Duke et decorum est pro patria mori (Dying for one’s 
country is a fine and fitting end). This concealed what 
were actually the same interests as before — those of the 
Ruling Class ; but the mass of people did not know it. 
They fought and died, poor fools, deluded into the belief 
that they had something to gain, territory or prestige, 
or wiping a stain off national honour, or preserving 
democracy. 

But, while the masses are thus easily deceived, a few 
people here and there feel the need of intellectual con- 
viction. In order to satisfy and entrap them, a new theory 
of “ patriotic ” duty was invented. This represented war 
to be necessary as “ a means of testing standards and 
ideals,” and of securing progress by the aid of those which 
triumphed, and were therefore the more worthy of 
acceptance. 

This theory was not produced for the masses. They 
would be bewildered by tallt of conflicting ideals ; they 
would laugh with wholesome common sense at the suggestion 
thatthey mustuphold their “standard of general excellence” 
as superior to all others. 
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Noj the “ clash-of-ideals ” excuse is intended for the 
few who use their intellects, and who form what is called 
public opinion. The many always take their beliefs 
from a few. To hinder the few from proclaiming the 
foUy and needlessness of war, and of causing it to cease, 
this notion of conflicting ideals was conceived and gravely 
argued. 

Successively the apologists of war have had to abandon 
the duty of fighting for God, 
the duty of fighting for divinely appointed kings, 
the advantage of fighting for territory, 
the advantage of fighting for trade. 

Each of these defences has been, in turn, thrown down. 
Now the defenders try to screen themselves behind this 
flimsy invention of warring standards and divergent 
national ideals, an offshoot from the delusion of national 
character. 

How has progress ever been hastened by war? By 
what war have finer ideals been imposed on the conquered ? 
Why did the French fight from 1793 till 1798 for freedom 
from despotism, and then imtil 1815 for a despot ? How 
could the Tsarist tyraimy be said to have the same ideals 
at the outbreak of the 1914 War as French Republicanism 
or British constitutional monarchy ? When did the 
American people discover that they and the Germans had 
differing standards of excellence ? Only when the anti- 
German allies owed so much money in the U.S.A. that 
Big Business could not afford to see them beaten ! 

Both Lord Grey and Rathenau deceived themselves. 
No rulers ever went to war for ideals. Nor are different 
ideals to be found among nations, though at times, under 
the influence of mass-hysteria, they may repeat certain 
slogans, bellow catchwords they do not understand. 

AH peoples living under conditions that are in the main 
the same_ (economic, climatic, dietetic, agricultural, and so 
on) have in the main the same standards and ideals. These 
are simple enough. I have stated them more than once. 
I vill state them again. To live in moderate comfort, to 
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earn a steady income, to feel secure against calamity or 
change. To be loved by wife and children, respected by 
neighbours. To deal honestly and helpfully with friends 
and acquaintances, and not too hardly with odiers. 

These are the usual springs of conduct among people of 
all nations. They do not t^ of ideals, do not even think 
about them — ^unless they are presented in vague, attractive 
guise with an intoxicating flow of words. They can be 
made to believe in war-time that they are a finer breed than 
the enemy ; that they aim at mal^g the world better, 
while the enemy aims at making it worse. But, when war 
is over, the peoples pick up again the threads of daily life. 
Ideals and standards remain on each side what they were 
before. 

There was far more divergence of ideal among the 
well-to-do middle-class and the mass of the population in 
Britain, in America, in Germany, than there could be 
among the warring nations. In ^ of these countries the 
well-to-do middle-classes held the same views ; the masses 
had their views also ; and the views of the &st were far 
from being identical with those of the others. 

In each State the well-to-do middle-class followed the 
standard of Finance. To them the “ country ” meant the 
financial system. In each the masses had no clear idea as 
to what they meant by “ the country,” but were attached to 
an abstraction. They did believe, however, that, because 
it was their country, it was superior to any other. That 
belief both causes and prolongs wars. 

Not less unfortunate in its results is the identification of 
the “ country ” with a particular group of temporary rulers, 
and the pretence that patriotism compels a blind following 
of those leaders for the time being. 

I stress “ temporary ” because so many people, seeing 
the conditions of the hour with no background of history 
behind them, imagine that “ whatever is ” is, not necessarily 
“ best,” but imalterable. Objectors to Socialism aie most 
of them convinced that the system called Capitalism has 
been in operation from time immemorial. Even if you tell 
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them that it is scarcely more than 150 years old, and that 
during those 150 years it has constantly been changing its 
form, they will not believe you. Yet if anything can be 
asserted as a generality beyond cavil, it is that nothing lasts 
long. 

As late as the middle of the nineteenth centmy, when 
Trollope was writing his novels, dukes were still revered 
and influential in England. Less than a century before 
that they had been the most important people in the State. 
Now it is no exaggeration to say that dukes have less 
importance than dustman. Were dustmen to be with- 
drawn, the streets would be dirty ; the wind would blow 
noxious germs into our nostiils, eyes, throats ; disease 
would rage ; death would diminish populations. If all the 
British dukes were knocked on the head or exiled, their 
disappearance would make no difference, it would not be 
noticed outside the circle of their relations, friends, 
and employees. All would go on as before. 

The same is true of the nobility in France who for 150 
years have had the same position as the dukes in England 
now occupy. Yet both the French and the British 
aristocracy seemed at one time to be as necessary and 
permanent as the sun, moon, and stars. 

Since 1900 we have seen for ourselves how temporary are 
even the most permanent-looking structures of government. 
Anyone who had predicted in Aat year the disappearance 
within less than a generation of the three European Empires 
— ^Russia, Austria, Germany — would have been laughed at. 

Only twelve months before he was an exile the dictator 
Louis Napoleon seemed to be at the height of his power. 
Diaz, dictator in Mexico, had the appearance of unshakeable 
strength until he was compelled to save his life by flight. 

In all these cases, and in every case like them, “the 
country ” meant something different as soon as the system 
of government had been changed. What had been patriotic 
was seditious (for example, attachment to dynasty, loyalty 
to tradition). What had been treasonable became the 
law of the land. 
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“COUNTRY” MEANS RULING CLASS 

The claims of society have always, as a matter of brute fact, 
been identified with the claims of a ruling oligarchy. — Aldous 
Huxley in “ Ends and Means”. 

We have still the continuing menace of a comparatively small 
munber of people who honestly believe in their superior right to 
influence and direct the Government, and who are unable or 
imwilling to see and admit that the practices by which they maintain 
their privileges are harmful to the body poh'tic. — President Franklin 
Roosevelt, 1938. 

The colour of a State is determined by the coloim of the mind 
of its dtizens or, perhaps one should say, of those citizens who con- 
trol its government. — Leonard Woolf. 

I HAVE tried to show, so far, that the phrase “ our 
country ” has tw’o meanings, one domestic, the other 
politicd. In this second sense “ our country ” is the 
system of government under which we live, and in particular 
the rulers who happen for the moment to be running that 
system. 

The eighteenth century saw the connection bemeen 
“ country ” and rulers more clearly than we do — saw that 
patriotism was used often as a cloak for dishonourable, 
even criminal designs. “ The last refuge of a scoundrel,” 
Dr. Johnson called it. Gibbon meant the same thing 
when he wrote in 1772 : “ Charles Fox has become a 
patriot, and is already attempting to pronounce the words 
‘ coimtry,’ ‘ liberty,’ ‘ corruption ’ — ^with what success 
time will discover.” 

When a nation is told ; “ The country must prepare to 
defend itself” at enormous cost because armaments 
prcser\'e peace, it means only that the politicians in power 
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have decided on an armaments programme. Were a change 
of government to occur, the new one might prefer to rely 
on a system of collective security. Then the opinion of 
“ the country ” would be that armaments on a large scale 
always lead to war. 

When the 1914 call went forth in Britain, “ Your King 
and coimtry need you,” it meant that the politicians had 
“ stumbled and staggered ” into a war winch had to be 
fought with all the resources available. They were “ the 
country ” for the time being ; they had to be supported. 
The king, who had nothing whatever to do either with the 
war or with the events that had led up to it, was put in as a 
matter of form. 

Here again we find that the past has handed us a worn-out 
tradition which ought to have been thrown away, but 
which we have treasured and adapted to modem use, 

A monarch (literally, a single ruler) was in truth “ the 
country.” He could call on all his subjects to sacrifice 
themselves for it. -Then the monarchs’ places were taken 
by Cabinets, which kept up the distinction between “ the 
country ” and the people who hve in it. When they talked 
of “the coimtry’s interest,” they meant “the interest of the 
Ruling Class.” It was the perception of this fact which made 
so many young men declare ^at the appeal to fight for 
their country did not move them. In cool blood, looking 
at the matter in the steady light of reason, not in a glow of 
emotion, they saw that “ the country ” was a rhetorical 
expression meaning the small number who mainly own 
and effectively control it. 

Under monarchical rule “ the country ” was the 
monarch’s estate. Under dictatorship it is an embodiment 
of the dictator’s will or whim. Under a democratic system 
it means a Cabinet, and behind the Cabinet the individuals 
or class whose will Ministers must obey. 

Far back in the past we see this method of dupery in 
operation. At one period there were in England almost 
as many separate kingdoms as there are coimties now. They 
fought frequently against one another. Appeals for the 
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mystical loyalty of their inhabitants to petty rulers induced 
them to fight. At a still earlier period priest-kings had 
ordered their subjects to kill and ravage for the honour of 
their tribal deities. 

As belief in local gods faded, as small independent 
territories became merged in large ones, as the delusion of 
divinely-appointed monarchs lost its grip, it was necessary 
for rulers to use some other mystical appeal. “ The 
country ” came into being as an object of worship. Under 
the name of “ the State ” its supposed interest was even 
exalted above that of the individuals who composed it. 
As priests of Baal showed their devotion by gashing 
themselves with knives, so men and women were expected 
to sacrifice their comfort, their liberty, their self-respect, 
for the benefit of “ the State,” which, in fact, signifies tibose 
who are in control of the State. 

Not until the Peoples put from them all thought of war, 
and have done away with Ruling Classes which look on war 
as necessary for the stability or enlargement of their power, 
will the worship of the country, the State, die out. With 
it will die the ignorant belief in the differences between 
people inhabiting different territories, from which belief 
springs the illusion of national character. 

When that occurs, all men wiU be Imown to belong to 
one great family. The trifling surface differences which 
distinguish some from others will seem unimportant when 
set against the instincts and qualities which are common to 
all — the fundamental humanity which all share. 

Then there will be no cult of “ the country ” ; national 
patriotism will be as dead as the patriotisms which once 
centred roimd an altar, a throne, a city. Mankind wiU be 
free from many of the bugbears which haunt it — the bug- 
bear of racial pride, the bugbear of inherent distinctions 
between groups of humanity, the bugbear of supposedly 
hostile popular interests and of enmities diligently engineer- 
ed. The world will be everyone’s country, and the aim set 
before all men — to make life rich and full and free. 

J^jnes Russell Lptyell dffined “ country ” in its political 
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sense as “ certain persons elevated for the time being to 
high station.” He saw, too, what a French boy, fighting 
for Spanish freedom, expressed nobly when he said: 

“ My country is wherever liberty is in danger.” Thf 
American poet and diplomat put the same thought intt 
different, but not less stirring words : — 

“ Our true country is boimded on the north and 
south, on the east and the west, by Justice.” 

He proclaimed that patriotism was a shifting quicksand 
which called for enthusiasm, now on behalf of one cause, 
now in favour of another, and that its different objects often 
followed one another with bewildering rapidity. 

Patriotism denotes support of the aims which at any given 
moment are being pursued by the visible or invisible rulers 
of a country. It has no solid or permanent quality. It 
alters with the tides — tides of national sentiment, material 
prosperity, bold democratic advance, or cowering sub- 
mission to despotism. 

“ Be patriots ! ” cries the monarch intent upon theft of 
territory. “ Where is your patriotism ? ” asks the dema- 
gogue, urging the mob to fling the monarch out. “ Your 
patriotic duty to die ! ” shouts the same demagogue, 
when he has muddled his coimtry into war. 

Analyse what is meant by the word “ country ” when 
it is used in conjunction with patriotism : it will be foimd to 
signify always, as Lowell put it, “ certain persons elevated 
for the time being to high station — ^in plainer language, 
the momentary rulers who speak in a nation’s name. 
Equally, what these rulers speak gives the key-note to the 
“ national character.” I will illustrate this by examples. 

In the middle of last century a British Government 
declared war on Russia. Many thousands of British young 
men “patriotically” gave their Uves “for their country,” 
as they believed, in the Crimea. Not many years, passed 
before it was agreed that this war had been a ghastly 
mistake. A member of another Government, the famous 
Lord Salisbury, for a long time Gonsorv^tive Prime 
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t'! Minister, said it had been an error to back the Sultan of 
Turkey against the Tsar. 

2! Was it “ the country ” that sent all these patriotic 
~ young men to their deaths in the Crimea ? Was it “ the 
^7 country ” which admitted that they threw away their lives 
for nothing ? 

No, it was in each case a group of politicians who, in the 
first, made a hideous blunder ; and, in the second, admitted 
that a blunder had been made. The admission was belated. 
: The patriotic young men stayed dead, 
i. Again, during die years 1899-1902 “the country” 

: was called on by a British Cabinet to send large numbers of 
its young men to conquer the South African Dutch 
: Republics (Transvaal and Orange Free State). Immense 
cost was incurred in subduing the Boer farmers. The aim 
of the statesmen who made the war, Cecil Rhodes, Joseph 
Chamberlain, and Alfred Milner, was to add the territories 
then annexed to the British Imperial possessions. The 
Government (Conservative) which was in power in Britain 
concurred in this plan. Some years later a new Govern- 
ment (Liberal) resolved very wisely to hand the territories 
back to the Boers. This led to the Union of South Africa 
being formed as a self-governing Dominion. Now the 
British Government in London has nothing to do with 
South African affairs. 

Thus ‘'the country” changed its mind completely within 
seven years. Those who protested against the war, those 
who declined to “fight for their country,” were proved to 
have been right. Those who died or were disabled for 
life “on behalf of their country” were shown soon after- 
wards, by the action their coimtry took, to have died or 
been mutilated for an end which their country repudiated. 

Until monarchs became back numbers, the flame of 
patriotism used to be fanned by monarchical bellows. 
Loyally bordered very often on limacy. The Churches 
proclaimed obedience to kings as an essential virtue, on a 
level with obedience to God (except when kings refused to 
do what the Churches told them ; in such event subjects 
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were released from their obligations and at times even 
encouraged to murder their sovereigns). A mystic 
devotion to the idea of monarchy conquered all the doubts 
aroused by the wickedness or imbecility of monarchs. In 
general, the worst kings were the most popular. 

The novelist Smollett made Roderick Random ridicule a 
French soldier who told him “ he had the honour of seeing 
Louis XIV and of receiving many wounds in helping to 
estabhsh his glorjL” Roderick “ could not help expressing 
his astonishment at the absurdity of a rational being who 
thought himself highly honoured in being permitted to 
encounter abject poverty, oppression, famine, disease, 
mutilation, and evident death, merely to gratify the vicious 
ambition of a prince by whom his sufferings were disre- 
garded and his name utterly unknown.” 

If Frenchmen were forced to fight, Roderick continued, 
he could praise their patience and fortitude ; if they were 
taking up arms in defence of their injured county, they 
might be applauded ; if they had fled to the Army in order 
to avoid greater evils (though greater could hardly be 
imagined), they might justify their choice. But for a man 
to undergo hardship and risk his life to win glory for his 
prince 

“ was no more than professing himself a desperate 
slave, who voluntarily imderwent the utmost wretched- 
ness and peril, and committed the most flagrant crimK 
to soothe the barbarous pride of a fellow-creature, his 
superior in nothing but the power he derived from 
the submission of such wretches as him.” 

That was the delusion which afilicted the mind of Europe 
before the chimera of national character was invented. 
It lasted longer in France than elsewhere. The devotion 
inspired by Napoleon was fully as warm as that lavished on 
Louis Xrv. In England the last king for whom subjects 
felt proud to die was Charles I, though as late as 1745 ^ 
worthless descendant of his found many Scots and some 
English foolish enough to offer him their lives. 
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Napoleon was a romantic figure, a skilful commander 
in the field. He took care of his men, gave them oppor- 
tunities to rise. Self-sacrificing loyalty to him was not so 
ludicrous as to a king who did nothing in all his life to endear 
himself to his subjects or in any way impress their imagi- 
nation. The Young Pretender and the first two Georges 
extinguished personal devotion to the idea of monarchy in 
England. For that idea, however, there was promptly 
substituted another almost equally harmful — pride in being 
English. This was cleverly fostered by cunning politicians 
as a means of gaining votes. It led their dupes into 
excesses not less absurd than those which were born of the 
monarchical illusion. 

Just about the time when SmoUett was satirizing the 
French, Voltaire, as we have seen earlier, was making fun 
of an English sailor, who was boasting of English liberty, 
although at the moment he was being carried off by a press- 
gang for forced service in the Navy. Freedom became the 
national deity and was worshipped, like other deities, with 
• decent dissimulation by rulers, with unthinking acquiescence 
by the ruled. 

Wordsworth wrote sonnets to it while the population 
was being reduced to a condition harder than that of slaves. 
Tennyson made rhymes about it at a period when another 
poet with clearer vision and purer S3mipathy called on her 
countrymen to heed “ The Cry of the Children.” The 
middle-class, enriched by slavery and the toil of tiny hands, 
declared England to be the finest country in the world. 
And the poor fools who had been liberated from the 
dominance of the King legend rushed to put themselves 
under a delusion not less harmful. 

As we look back across the bloodstained waste of history, 
the temptation is strong to give up hope that the masses 
will ever cease to be victims of self-seeking, ruthless, 
domineering men. Escaped from one t3n:anny, they pass 
immediately tmder another. Relieved from the super- 
stitions nurtured by priestcraft, they allow presbyters to 
mpose upon them follies and horrors not less disgusting. 
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Now that kings can no longer treat them as “ packs of 
savage hounds ” and halloo them on against other packs, 
they are persuaded by politicians to halloo themselves on. 
The concept of royalty having become what Crown Prince 
Rudolph of Austria called it — “a mighty ruin” — ^mobs 
allow dictators to build upon the dust and wreckage fresh 
structures of absolutism. 

“ What is the use,” we are at moments forced to ask 
ourselves, “ of trying to save these credulous, imreflecting 
masses ? Their destiny is to be deceived.” 

Yet, if our belief in the ultimate triumph of what is 
rational and natural can overcome this temptation, we cast 
off doubts. We take courage from the emergence in 
the U.S.S.R. of a group of governing men who made 
what Carlyle called the Condition of the People question 
their main concern. We remember, too, that in the U.S.A. 
a President proclaimed that a nation’s greatness can lie in 
“threatening none, coveting the possessions of none, 
desiring the overthrow of none.” 

At &e time those words were spoken by Woodrow 
Wilson, the American people thrilled to them as their 
forefathers had thrilled to Abraham Lincoln’s. Noble 
words sincerely spoken seldom fail of their effect. Unfor- 
tunately the effect does not last long if it is followed by 
words, deceitful, cynical, from other people; words 
appealing to the baser element in human nature. 

Americans have been through many moods since Wilson 
itirred the best in them by refusing to make war on the 
vorn-out pretext of defending national honour, or in order 
:o protect business interests. They saw him compelled 
;o fight so that the Allies might not default on their debts to 
American manufacturers and money-lenders. That made 
ihem doubt his sincerity. But there will come other 
ieaders with Wilson’s ideals and more than Wilson’s ability 
to make them realities. 

Neither the American nor any other nation can attain to 
mch re^ty under its own steam, so to speak. No crowd 
ias initiative. It acts upon suggestion or remains inert. 
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must be led if it is to do more than make a noise. Its 
leaders must have the po^ver to persuade, the force to carry 
masses of people with them, the persistence that alone can 
keep the masses keyed up to high resolves. This implies 
belief in themselves, joined to behef in a cause ; it implies 
the consuming, fiery faith that can move mountains. 

All great human movements have energy of that order 
behind them. If the energy lasts long enough to let a 
system be formed, the movement remains for a time part of 
the world-order. If it evaporates before its achievements 
can be systematized, as Orphism did, and Mithraism later 
on, it is no more heard of, except in a footnote to history. 
Sometimes a system alters completely the basis of a move- 
ment. Thus Pauline Christianity altered the teaching of 
Jesus, substituting for comradeship as the basis of a good 
life the acceptance of unintelligible dogma, while later 
development laid upon Christians the necessity of surrender- 
ing conscience either to a priest or to a book. 

Often a system disappoints ±ose who were persuaded to 
follow the movement out of which it grew. Voices are 
raised against it. The belief spreads that a mistake was 
made. Institutions which claim to be inseparable from 
“ the country ” are thrown down. The French mistook 
their emperor’s interest for “ their country’s ” when they 
went to war in 1870. They quickly changed their minds, 
however, and chased their emperor out. Did he take 
“ the country ” with him ? 

Do we say that the Germans were animated by genuine 
“ love of country ” when they cheered for war in 1914 ? 
No; we say they were deluded by the Hohenzollerns. 
When they discovered the delusion, out went the 
Hohenzollern dynasty. But “ the country ” did not go 
to live at Doom in Holland ! 

There was no cheering for Hitler’s wars, no belief among 
the German People that they were fighting for anything 
worth while. Hitler had to give out that they were 
defending themselves, that he had been forced into war by 
Britain. But they were well aware that he attacked Poland 
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with the knowledge that Britain was pledged to its support. 
They say : “ Our country made another mistake, greater 
than that of 1914.” They mean that Hitler did. He was 
“ the cotmtry ” for the time being. 

When people are told “ You must fight for your country ” 
it means they must fight for the policy of a Government— 
that is, for what a dictator or a Cabinet of politicians have 
decided on, (They do not always decide, do not always 
have a policy. They “ stumble and stagger,” they blunder 
into war.) 

_ That in the past almost any king, emperor, dictator, or 
bunch of politicians, as soon as they made war deliberately, 
or blundered into it, could count upon the almost unit^ 
support of their nations, shows how completely crazy the 
mass of people go at the sound of the word “ war ” after 
hearing or reading a few warlike speeches made by poli- 
ticians. 

Try to imagine “ our country,” in the political sense, 
apart from politicians. Try to attach any other sense to 
“ patriotism.” It is not possible. 

It is sometimes argued : — 

“ Politicians represent ‘ the cotmtry ’ because they, have 
been elected to do so. . 

“If the electors change their minds, the politicians can 
be displaced. 

“ Persuasion can make electors change their minds j so 
the road to better things is always open.” 

That sounds plausible, but nobody who has seen how 
elections are won can admit that persuasion has much to 
do with viaory. It should be the deciding factor, but at 
the stage which British and American democracy has 
reached it is usually propaganda which decides. 

Far more powerM than any argument is a catch-word,- 
a slogan, a phrase that sticks in a voter’s mind, while 
reasoned appeals can get no lodgment there. 

Analysis having shown that “ our country ” holds 
different meanings for different people, no succinct 
definition of it is possible. That any mystic bond exists, 
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iiniring all who belong to a nation, is palpable nonsense, 
seeing how frequently they fight among themselves for 
opposing interests or ideals. 

We do nor need to go back to past history for illustrations 
of this. We have seen for ourselves many examples of 
nations divided so deeply and bitterly as to make the idea of 
national character or the genius of the race nonsensical. 
Does the Spanish character lean towards feudalism, the 
rule of soldiers, submission to priestly pretensions, or in the 
direction of democracy, equality, freedom from every kind 
of dominance and superstition ? Is the genius of the 
Russian Slavs favourable to absolutism or a republic, the 
rule of a privileged few or government by and for the people, 
a Church corrupt and retrograde or unfettered play of 
mind? Were the Germans more truly represented by 
their triumvirate. Hitler, Goering, and Goebbels, or by men 
whom they drove into exile such as Einstein, Bruno Frank, 
Thomas Maim ? 

Sometimes we can attribute what are called “ changes in 
national character ” to the initiative of a single man. Kcmal 
Ataturk had this kind of influence on the Turks. He gave 
them new outlooks ; he altered their institutions and, more 
important still, their customs ; he aroused them from the 
lethargy of fatalism. In China Sun-yat-sen’s appeals, 
backed up by prominent and powerful friends, persuaded 
the Chinese that they were not behind the West in energy 
intelligence, or enterprise, and soon the world was saying 
“ The Chinese character is not what it was ” — without 
perceiving that such an admission exploded the “ national 
character ” idea. 

Another proof of its falsity is the absence of any tic 
closely binding together the members of a nation. To 
suggest that all who are “ fellow-countrymen ” are conscious 
of mutual sympathy is as plainly rmtrue as it would be to 
say that they have common interests. Bring together 
half-a-dozen business men of different natio^ties, or 
half-a-dozen doctors, or half-a-dozen professors ; they will 
make friends more quickly, find naore tQ talk about, 
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discover that they have more in common, than half-a-dozen 
people chosen haphazard from any one nation. 

If there were reality in the “ fellow-countrymen ” idea, 
employers would not keep down the wages and refuse to , 
shorten the hours of their workers who share nationality 
with them. Manufacturers and traders would not pile up 
profits at the expense of citizens of their own State. They 
might be harsh or extortionate to “foreigners,” but not to 
anybody belonging to the same “ fatherland ” as themselves. 

We do not find that the “ country ” has any of these 
effects it is no more than a sentimental catchword, 
save in the mouths of those who use it for their own 
pmposes. 

All are bound up together; — 

the nation as a separate entity, 
national interest, 
national character, 
national superiority, 
national honour. 

All are used — tmwittingly by some — to deceive people ; 
to make them subservient to self-appointed rulers, who may 
flaimt the power of absolutism or may remain in the shadow, 
giving directions tmseen, as financial groups do ; to keep 
up the delusion that war is natural and necessary. 

Until w'e can blow away these deceptions we cannot hope 
for more sanity, greater tolerance, wider sympathy, in human 
afiairs. The &st step towards lasting peace is to convince 
ourselves that the barrier of nationality is no more real than 
barriers of religion or race, both of which in the past have 
been looked on as insurmountable. 

When men divided themselves into smaller imits than 
nations, a gens, a family, was hostile to other gentes. Then 
) famUies coalesced into tribes, and tribes warred with each 
' other. Inhabitants of different districts in England and 
Scotland lived in enmity, so long as they had different 
rulers whose interest lay in keeping them at logprheads. 

Now we admit that these barriers were artificial. We 
laugh at the suggestion th^t Yorkshiremen and Devon men. 
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East-country and Midland folk, could ever have been in any 
sense separate strains of humanity ; and if it be suggested 
that their interests may have been opposed before they 
were merged in the English nation, the reply is that, 
while their rulers’ interests certainly clashed, those of the 
ruled were identical. What all wanted was security of 
livelihood at home and peace abroad. 

So long as Scotland was an independent kingdom, 
and Ireland the unwilling vassal of England, the surface 
unlikenesses between Scots, Irish, and English were dwelt 
upon, emphasized, exaggerated. When they intermarried, 
lived under the same laws, were given education which 
aimed at wiping out any insistence on separate nationality, 
the idea of it gradually faded. 

Since Ireland became a Dominion and its rulers set 
about reviving the idea, the separateness of the Irish has 
been asserted afresh. If Scottish nationality were to be 
transformed from a pleasant glow of romantic idealism 
into an illusion that Scots and English are racially and by 
character unlike one another, there would follow a similar 
parade of separatism. That might occur if Scotland also 
had Dominion status and were to be ruled by politicians 
eager to enhance their own importance at no matter what 
expense to the mass of people. 

Such eagerness always has been noticeable in politicians, 
if allowed to be shown. Wisest of all democracies, the 
Athenian made provision for expelling by the method of 
ostracism any ruler in whom such a tendency appeared. 
In all democratic constitutions of the future the principle 
of the recall should be firmly embedded. Otherwise 
politicians will be as mischievous as were kings and emperors 
in keeping peoples apart. 

The advance of knowledge, the extending of civilization, 
have thrown down many of the fences which helped to do 
that. We recognize our common descent, we are begin- 
ning to realize our common interest. The chief obstacle 
in the way of that realization is the illusion of national 
character. 




The Scientific Outlook 

In critical times/when emotional forces are dominant in most of 
usj the scientific outlook becomes especially valuable. What is 
the scientific outlook ? It is an attitude of mind, a way of think- 
ing which is characteristic of all true men of science. The 
essential quality of the scientific outlook is freedom from bias or 
prejudice. The only objective of the scientist is truth, no matter 
how unpleasant it may be or how much_ discomfiture it may 
cause among people whose cherished beliefs are proved to be 
erroneous. The genuine scientist searches out the facts, test- 
ing and evaluating as he proceeds. He tries to distinguish the 
true from the false, the significant from the trivial. Ifrs dis- 
ciplined imagination suggests explanations for the things he 
observes. Every fact and idea must be impartially examned 
and tested before it can be accepted or rej ected, and the scientist 
is prepared to abandon any hypothesis or theory fr some new 
fact shows it to be untenable. This cautious and critical testing 
of ideas is a habit of mind difficult for the average man to adopt, 
particularly in regard to the problems of human society. It is • 
relatively easy to be impartial about the properties of matter, 
but it is difficult to be objective and unprejudiced when con- 
sidering the great and complex problems of political and 
economic organization. 

The Rationalist Press Association exists to foster and culti- ■ 
vatc the scientific outlook and the arts of reason. Since its 
foundation over forty years ago it has printed and sold more 
than six million cheap reprints of the works of the great con- 
structive thinkers, and hundreds of thousands of copies of 
new works on Science, Philosophy, History, and Religion. The 
R.P.A. defines Rationalism as the unreserved acceptance of 
reason as the guiding factor in human affairs and the rejection 
of all arbitrary assumptions of moral or intellectual authority. 
Ethical values must be subject to the sanction of reason and 
experience, and not dictated by any vested interest. 

The R.P. A. believes that if a scientific and rationd outlook is 
to prevail it must be fostered by groups of sincere men and wo- 
men m every part of the cotmtry who will strive to make its 
meaning and value known to the public. By becoming members 
of the R.P.A. they can maintain person^ contact with other 
Rationalists and discuss with them the best methods of prop- 
aganda. 

JOIN THE R.P.A. NOW 

(.See over for Application Form) 

Note. — Members are entitled to receive publications of the 
Association to the/u// value of their Annual Subscriptions. 
Mmimum Subscription, yj. 



APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To The Executive Secretary, 

The Rationalist Press Association Limited^ 

Nos. 4-6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Dear Sir, 

I desire to become a Member* of the Rationalist Press 
Association Limited, and enclose herewith my first annual 

subscription^ of my Membership to 

commence with the current year.® I agree to abide by the Rules 
and Regulations of the Association as set forth in the Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association.'' 


Please 

write 

in 

block 

letters 


Name 

[If lady, state whether Mrs. or Miss] 


I Address 


I Occupation 

\ [Completion Optional] 


Date Signature 

A Subscriber who does not wish to have his or her name 
published in the Annual Report or any other subscription list 
can add here the initials or pseudonym imder which the contri- 
bution is to be acknowledged. 

Initials or Pseudonym 


1 Persons under twenty-one years of age are not eligible for Membership, but 
may become “ Non-member Subscribers.” 

2 The minimum subscription is 5s,, but it is hoped that those who can afford 
to subscribe more liberally will do so. 

3 Subscriptions are due in advance on the first of January of each year, so 
that persons who apply for MembersWp late in the year should cross out the 
cuircnt ” and substitute ” next ” if it be not their intention to renew the sub- 
scription in the following January, ilembers joining late in the year, how- 
ever, are entitled to receive the Association’s publications to the full value of their 
subscriptions. 

4 The Memorandum and Articles of Association, or any desired information, 
will be fccwarded free on application to the Secretary'. 





